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HOLMES’ 


VOW READY FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Most Delightful and Brilliant Series Yet Issued, 


The publishers ask the attention of all teachers and educators to the first three 
numbers of Holmes’ New Readers, as something worth seeing. No one inter. 
ested in primary reading can fail of being pleased at sight with their many 
excellences ; their brightness of type; neatness of illustration ; natural grada- 
tion ; and the happiest presentation yet made of the Word, Sentence, and Phonic 
Methods, all conspiring to render them unique and unexcelled. 

The high praise which these Readers have already received is not surprising, 
in view of their many charming and practical features. As a specimen opinion, 
just at hand, we quote from the letter of the principal of a Normal school : 

“OF all the school readers I have yet seen, yours are the most beautiful, 
and our primary teachers say they are the best.” 

The low prices of Holmes’ New Readers will be appreciated. Mailed for 
examination: First Reaper, 15 cents; Seconp, 25 cents; Turrp, 40 cents. 


Teachers are also cordially invited to correspond with the publishers concerning 
the following 


LEADING AND POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS: 


Maury’s Ceographies, Venable’s Easy Algebra. 
Comprising a Two-Book School Series and Clarendon Dictionary. 


a Physical Geography. 
Maury’s Wall Maps. Cildersleeve’s Latin Series. 


UNIVERSJTY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Ceographies supplied by 
WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & 


Standard Editions of New and Valuable 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


Fresh, Original, and up to the Times. Best Liked by the Best Teachers. 
READERS. GEOGRAPHY. | LANGUAGE. GRAMMAR. 
Monroe's New Series| Warren's New Series| POWELL'S 
| Main. | POPULAR SERIES, {STANDARD SERIES 
VERY best, Editions for 1887 contain the Pe ryt- a oo The best known ; the best liked. 


of the World. 
New Primary Geography AS 
New Brief Course Geos, 
New Common School Geo., 1.08 
Physical Geography, . . 1.85 


recting b 

How toSee, « 80 Cts, 
How to Talk, . 42 Cts, 
Mow to Write, . . . 60 Cts. 


TRE NATIONAL STANDARD 


Introduction, . . . . 40 Cts, 
English Grammar, . . 15 Cts. 
New Analysis, . . « 86 Cts. 


SPELLERS. 
Monroe's New Series 


First Steps in Spelling, . 18 Cts, 
Practical Speller,. . . 26 Cts. 
Monroe's Complete Writing 
Speller, Per Doz, . 42 Cts, 
Combining Spelling and Pen- 
manship. The largest and cheap- 
est Waiting Speller published 


MATHEMATICS 
HAGAR'S 


PRACTICAL SERIES 


Business-like Methods. Mental 
and Written Exercises 
Combined. 

Primary Lessons in Nos., 22 Cts, 
Elementary Arithmetic, 86 (ts. 
Com, School Arithmetic, 72 Cts. 


tary Algebra, . 90 Cts. 


HISTORY. 
Goodrich’s Child’s U.S, 86 Cts. 
Berard’s New U.S., . 90 Cts. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 


LITERATURE. 
ROYSE'S 


New and Revised Manuals 


American Literature, . $1.00 
English Literature, . . 1,50 


READING CHARTS. 
~ MONROE'S 


New Primary Charts 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


Arithmetical Charts 


PREPARED BY 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, A. M., 
val of Cook County, Iit., Nor 
School, formerly Supt. of 
Schools, Quincy, Mass. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


PENMANSHIP. 
BUSINESS 


Standard Copy Books. 


Larger than any other books; 
more space for writing ; duplicate 
copy in the middle of each page. 
No flourishes; no complicated 
analysis. 

Primary Course, 7 Nos., 72 (ts. 
Com, Sch, Course, 7 Nos., 06 Cts, 


Writing Charts, 18 Nos., $5.00 


CHEMISTRY. 
Appleton’s Complete Series 


The Young Chemist, . . 75 Cts. 
Qualitative Analysis, . . 75 Cts. 
Quantitative Analysis, . $1.25 


The Business-Standard System 
of Double-Entry Book-Koeping. 


Using only One Book of 


These Charts comprise 56 num- bers 
bene, in printed 25x30 inches site, printed SIOLOGY. 
on Manilla Parchment Parchment Paper. This MPLEST. CHEAPEST, 
are mounted in the most} is the only Series of arithmetical! Blaisdell’s School Series 
convenient form for practical use. | Charts published. How to Keep Wel 42 Cts. | Book-Keeping, 42 Cts. 
Full Series, . . . $10.00] Full Series,. .. - $9.00 Live, 60 Cts] Blank Book, . . 18 Cts. 


SEND FOR COPY OF NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 


In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send SPECIMEN PAGES 
free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
price, which will be refunded in case the books are adopted or returned. 


| *COWPERTHWAIT & CO.° Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A SUGGESTION TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Introduce a text-book that will educate the pupil to a knowledge and appreciation 
of good literature; that will not only show him how selections are to be studied, but 
will exact his judgment at every step from the author’s diction up to the author him. | 
self; that will show the influence of political history on our language by prefacing each 
period with a synopsis of principal eveuts; that will give short estimates by the 


best English and American critics of the leading authors; that will give extracts as 
ample as the limits of a class manual will allow; that will contain a valuable bibliog- 
raphy for the aid of those having access to libraries; that will give all the mecessary 


nids to be found in resumes and review questions. 

If you want such a book, it is to be had in ellogs’s English Literature. which, 
supplemented by the ngtis Classic Series of sixty-five ) mumbers, constitutes a 
most interesting and instructive course. 485 pages, I2mo, cloth. Imtred. price, $1.20. 


Send for specimen pages and descriptive circular. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 and 69 Ninth St.,New York. 


H. I. SMITH, 24 Franklin Street, Boston, J. D. WILLIAMS, 75 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


THE SHELDON SERIES and PATTERSON'S LANGUAGE SERIES, . 


SHELDON’S ARITHMETICS, IN TWO PATTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF CRAM- 
BOOKS. MAR AND COMPOSITION. 226 pages, 


HELDON’S ALCEBRAS. The Elementar bound in full cloth. 
ad bya ora is now ready. 1e Complete will a Introductory price, 50 cents. 


ready soon. These Algebras are simple and 
H DON’S WORD STUDIES. Bound in an 
s FOS h, 196 pages. Introductory price, 25 cts. RIC. Bound in cloth, half leather. This book 
SH Lpon's SYPPLEME TARY READ- is now ready. Introductory price, 94 cents. 
OOK 


a chapter of about one hundred pages, giving the 
H ON’ ODERN SCHOOL READ- 
$s ELD I Five B ER more important principles of Rhetoric. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 & 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. KE. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


## STONE’S 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


HISTORY « OF « ENGLAND. ## 


By A. STONE, Its. D., 


City OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Legally adopted in cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Grand Rapids, Denver, and other important cities throughout the country. Et is not only 
an admirable text-book in the study of English aaerts but has proved very successful as a supplementary reader, in connection with United States History when English Mistory is 


mot a prescribed study. Sample copy sent by mail for 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


Rolfe’s Series of 


Classics. 


* UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 


SCHOOL EDITION PUBLISHED. 


“ Rolfe’s Shakespeare” has been before the public for several years, and 
its position as the leading edition of the poet for school use is well and 
firmly established. The most recent volumes of the Series, Gray, Gold- 
smith, and Browning, were received from the press with such eagerness, 
and are to-day so widely circulated, as to require little mention at the hands 
of the publishers. The impetus which they acquired from the start through 
flattering reviews by ripe scholars, and the hearty and unsolicited praise of 
practical instructors, after thorough trial, insures their general use in the 


best schools. 


Our purpose in mentioning these facts at this time is to introduce to 


notice the latest issue in Rolfe’s Series, ‘‘ Minor Poems of John Milton,” 


which the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette says is “In every respect a 
worthy companion to its predecessors.” 

To teachers desiring for class use any of the works of Shakespeare, the 
Select Poems of Gray or Goldsmith, the Select Poems or Dramas of Brown- 
ing, or the Minor Poems of. Milton, we can heartily commend Rolfe’s Series, 
and will send any of the volumes for examination, in Cloth, at 47 cents, 
in paper, 33 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City. 


CHICAGO AGENCY, 255 & 257 Wabash Avenue, 


BOSTON AGENCY, 50 Bromfield Street, 


| | 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI.—No. 22. 


WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Ilustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
tamps. 


Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
«ey MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 4 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
Platinum Balances. 


CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
with the FURNACES 
est goods at the a specialty 


lowest prices. in manufacture. 


Buttock & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St... PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


tar ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 
FOR 
Home, School, 
Church, and 

Chapel. 


The Carpenter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
£) in tone, perfect in con- 
» struction, in exact accord 
with full of 
atented improvements. 
More than 50 different styles, tenging in rive from $20 
up. ‘“ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN HON- 
EST ORGAN. — Youth’s Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. E. 
P. CARPENTER CO., Brattleboro, Vt 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, allkinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Andrews’ New Serles of School Maps. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Kelis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. | 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED... Catalogue sent Free. 


LL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 
A to apply themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 
remember them; all who are mervous, especially those who are peevish and sleep 
badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening will be restored 
to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 

It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 
A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
56 West 25th St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. $1.00. 


Physical 


CATALOGU 


OF PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


Catalogues of Test Instruments 


Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. 


and Chemical Apparatus. 


—. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. bam OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


CATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 
CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


and Catalogues of Lanterns. 
(Within City limits of Boston.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
9 


24 Chestmut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


y- LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 

G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8. & Pos. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


Send for Circular. 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Siate Pencils. § 


Leominster, Mass. 
We will send ma- 


Correspondence 


Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 


_invited, 


| J.& H. BERGE. | 


95 John St. and 
30 Gold St., 


NEW YORK. 


Chemical Apparatus, 


Physical 


Pure Chemicals. 
RICHARDS & CO. 


Write for Quotations to 


Apparatus, 


24 Whitehall Street, 
NEW YORK. 


An Elegant Christmas Present, 


SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU?! 


A rare gift for the ladies. Save much 
money and secure the best! 
kvery lady knows and a 
ciates, the privilege of hav- 
ing a few remnants of rib- 
bon,handy for the thousand 
and one tasty and useful 
purposes Tor which such 
goods are used, and 
which they, the ladies, 
use to such advantage. 
To purchaso what is 
wanted at the usual 
prices such goods are 
sold for, would create a 
large bill of ex pense, 
and therefore debars a 
eat many from in- 
their tastes in 
Realiz- 


this direction 
ing that there were 
thousands upen thou- 
sands of remnants of 
ribbons he 
large importing houses 
of which 
they would be willing 
to of in bulk 
for a small fraction o 
their cost, to any one 
capable of purchasing 
largely, we instituted a 
search, resulting in our 
obtaining the entire 
stock of Silk and Satin Ffibbon Remrants of several 
of the largest of these houses, who imported the finest foods. These 
goods may be depended upon as superior to anything to be found, 
except in the very best stores of America. Yet they are given away 
free; nothing like it over known. A grand benefit forall the ladies ; 
beautiful, elegant, choice goods absolutely free. We have ex- 
pended thousands of dollars in this direction, and ean offer an im- 
mensely, varied, and most complete assortment of ribbons, in every 
conceivable shade and width, and all of excellent quality, adapted for 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, scarfs, dress trim- 
mings, silk quilt work, ctc., ete. Some of these remnants ran 
three yards and upwards in Jength. Though remnants, all the 
tterns are new and late styles, and may be depended on as beauti- 
1, refined, fashionable and clegant. How to get a box con- 
taining a Complicte Assortment of these ele- 
gant ribbons Free. ‘The Practical Housekeep- 
er and Laiies’ Fireside Companion, published 
monthly by us, is acknowledged, by those competent to judge, to be 
the best periodical of the kind in the world. Very large and hand. 
somely illustrated ; regular price 75cts. peryear. Send 35 cents and 
we will send it to you fora trial year, and will also send freea 
box of the ribbons; 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, 65 cts.; 4 subserip- 
tions and 4 boxes, $1. One-cent postage stamps may be sent for less 
than $1. Get 3 friends to join you thercby getting 4subscriptions and 
4 boxes for only $1; can do if in a fow minutes, The above offer is 
based on this fact :—those who read the periodical referred to, for 
one year, want it thoreafter, and pay us the full price for it; it is in 
after years, and not now, that we make money. We make this great 
offer in order to at once secure 259,000 new subscribers, who, not 
now, but next year, and in years thereafter, shall reward us with a 
profit, because the majority of them will wish to renew their sub- 
scriptions, and will do so. ‘The money required is but a small frac- 
tton of the price you would have to pay at any store for a much 
smaller assortment of farinferior ribbons. Best bargain ever known; 
you will not fully appreciate it until after you see all, Safe ae sof 
aranteed, Money refunded to any one not perfectly satis 
Goccer cut this out, or send at once for probably it won't appear again, 
Address, H. HALLETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, MAINS 


Holds Ink enous h to Pen, Penholder 
write 50 sheets papyi ond 


at one fillng. 


= 
= 

5 
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FOUNTAIN PEN. 

Uses any kind of ink; filled by automatic action of 
India Rubber reservoirs; feeds itself by the pressure of 


writing; carries in the pocket safely; will not leak; finely 
made and finished in hard rubber; Prices reduced to 50 
cts. or 3 for ®1., including Pen Holder, Case. and Filler. 
In use and high'y praised in the N. Y. Post Office. 
Our Stylographic Pen is the marvel of Perfection, 
never gets out of order. Pen point will never wear out, 
and require no changing. A pen of similar construction 
has always retailed fur $2.00; our price, 65 cts., or 2 
for $1.10, gives universal satisfaction. Each pen is 
guaranteed as represented, or money refunded. 10 dozen 
in use in one dep’t in the N. Y. Post Office. Samples 
postpaid. SAFE FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 
37 Frankfort St., N. ¥. 


STEEL 


SOLD sy ALL DEALE 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 232, Ti 
AND iis 


Price 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


ists on application, 


Correspondence solicited. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


fami 


dealers, Stationers and Ed 
* a 
Priceslist will be forwarded gratis on app: tion to 


NEW YORK, 810, BROADWAY NDO 
1, RAILWAY PLACE. FENCHURCH 


"THE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


| 


be found in 
tained from all Toy 
tional The 


ly and may be ob 


AD. RICHTER & Co. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Fo SALE, 


School property and good school in o 
TEAC ‘Phila. 


HERS’ BUREAU,1403 N.19th St. 


Mon 


By taking the Agency 


your county for THE MADE 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK, 


recently issued. The jargeet and best 
question book published. The name 
of its author Edw. R. Shaw, of Yonkers, 

. Y., isa guarantee of its value. Itis 
graded, offering inducement to ad- 
vance. More new features than in any 
other, elegant printing, superb bind- 
ing. terms most liberal. 400 counties 
already taken. Arrange your plans to 
commence at once with this book. 
One Agent sold 118 in two weeks; an- 
other 150 inthree weeks. Apply now. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
85 Clinton Place, N. Y, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


afortune. Anew to 


THE HUMAN 
CHART B 
Tw, 


Send for full eircular to 


ILTON QRADLEY 
OLPRINGFIELD LJ MASSACHUSETTS 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont 8t. 125 Nicollet Ave. 
Studio Bullding, BOSTON. wixsxs POLIS, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application, 


E AD THE CLUBBING LIST of the 
New England Publishing Com- 


You can pow rapid 

wealth, with 240 fine engravings, sext Free to any 

5 Thisis a chance ot a lifetime, so write at once 
J. Lynn & Co.,769 Broadway, New York. 


(No. 3 So t St Boston), on 
Page 354.” 
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{Written for the JouRNAL.] 
FIAT LUX. 


BY LUCY E, TILLEY. 


**Let there be Light!’’ All the dark, still ether 
Felt God's voice throbbing through the new-born earth, 
And answering with first vibratory motion, 

To Light gave birth. 


** Let there be Light!’’ And the strong, sure fingers 
Of science slowly smite a voiceless stone, 
And lo, the story that dead ages buried, 

At last is known. 


‘* Let there be Light!’’ The world hears through the darkness, 
A strong-voiced prophet from some Sinai height, 
And swift its dumb and hungry soul gropes blindly, 

Into the light. 


A WAYSIDE TRAGEDY. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


The falling leaves disclose many secrets, but seldom 
anything so pitiful as the fate of a little chipmunk I saw 
the other day. A large thorn-bush stood by the road, 
and in the upper part, impaled upon twenty or more stout 
thorns was stretched the form of the little fellow. His 
death had happened some time before, for he was wasted 
to skin and bones. His little tail fluttered in the wind as 
if to call attention to this most foul murder. The Greeks 
would perhaps have instituted legal proceedings against 
the bush, as they inflicted certain penalties upon the weap- 
ons with which murder was committed, following the in- 
stinct which makes a modern child strike the object which 
has injured him. The case against the bush is a clear 
one; the thorns committed the murder and the leaves con- 
cealed it; henceforward the bush must stand alone, an 
Eugene Aram among its kindred. 

The chipmunks, those shy wood creatures, with pretty, 
startled eyes, are busy now laying up stores for the win- 
ter. The chipmunk, the nuthatch, and the field-mouse 
all rely largely upon the hickory-trees for their supplies. 
Each of the three has a special way of getting at the ker- 
nel of the nut, so that it is easy to tell into whose half- 
emptied larder we peep. The nuthatch places the nut in 
a crevice and hammers it with his stout bill. A human 
acquaintance of these birds was in the habit of placing 
some nuts in a tree forthem each morning ; the feathered 
tyrants demanded great punctuality on the part of their 
victim, and being somewhat belated one morning, she was 
surprised by a brisk peck at her window and many cries of 
“Yak, yak.” Certain philosophers are fond of deducing 
evidences in Nature of a humorous turn,—in such a mood 
must the nuthatch have been created. His behavior, that 
of a boy let Joose from school, contrasts with the sober 
gravity of his attire. I know not why, but he has always 
impressed me asa bird of intellect ; perhaps there is some- 
thing of the wisdom of the owl in his aspect. From his 
comfortable home, an interior apartment in the apple- 
tree, for I understand that he usually chooses for his win- 
ter quarters those which have been excavated by his bet- 
ter-dressed relative, the woodpecker, it has seemed to me 
that he kept a sharp lookout upon his human neigh- 
bors, and was perhaps not lenient in his judgment of their 
shortcomings. The nuthatch takes his mate for better 
or worse, keeps her with him during the winter, and 
shares his food and lodging, while that scarlet-capped 
egotist, the woodpecker, deserts his companion at the 
opening of cold weather, leaving her to shift for herself. 
There is a rumor that he has been known to repeatedly 
drive her from his door, when she begged shelter, but it 
is scarcely credible that such bad manners are current in 
the aristocratic world in which he seems to belong. 
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From the large woodbine on the wall, all the purple 
berries have disappeared. A solitary “ yellow-hammer ” 
came often to feast his fill. He seemed a decorous bird, 
a Turveydrop among his compeers. Far otherwise the 
conduct of the little English sparrows, of whose greedi- 
ness and géneral lack of deportment it pains me to speak. 
Brought to this country in 1859, they have overspread 
vast tracts of land and do, it is said, more damage to the 
crops than the insects which they were imported to de- 
stroy. They have developed, too, a fondness for fruit, 
and make short work of the finest grapes. These little 
birds have aroused so much hostility that more than one 
Herod has, in public print, called for their destruction,— 
a massacre which seems pitiably small on the part of the 
human biped, but which may become necessary, as each 
nest has from five to seven eggs and two broods are pro- 
duced each season. How shall we warn these gamins of 
the highways to mend their manners ere it be too late ? 

The landscape shows but two dashes of warm color,— 
the glowing leaves of the wild strawberry in a sheltered 
nook, and some distance beyond a field of raspberry 
bushes covered with that delicate bloom of amethyst with 
which they clothe themselves at the approach of cold 
weather. Even silver-rod has lost its sheen, and the 
bushes, standing in little clusters by the wayside, look like 
little, withered, old women, whose wisps of whitened hair 
flutter in the wind. 

Despoiled of nearly all her convoy of green boats the 
milkweed stands erect, the two pods remaining standing 
up like the ears of a startled animal. No doubt she hears 
the coming of those wintry forces which will mow her down. 


THE DEMAND FOR MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY N. A. CALKINS, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, New York City. 


There is a demand for changes in our public schools, 
chiefly in the manner of teaching, together with some 
changes in the matters to be taught. What shall be done 
with this demand? We are assured that it means to 
secure a proper recognition from those whose positions 
require them to prescribe or to direct the educational 
training of children. It becomes our duty, therefore, as 
teachers, to carefully investigate this subject, and to con- 
sider intelligently what we should do in relation to it. 

In view of the varied powers to be developed in our 
pupils, and of the multiform ways in which these powers 
may be used in after ‘life, the demand for manual training 
comes to us with claims that cannot be safely ignored. 
The interests involved are of too vital importance to be 
treated lightly, or hastily. Though the problem, as to 
how that broader development so much desired for the 
pupils of our schools may be secured, appears to be diffi- 
cult, it is capable of a solution that would add much of 
practical value to school training. 

It is natural to regard that which we have been accus- 
tomed to do through long years of practice, as the best 
that could be done. In the routine of school work we 
are prone to forget that the world has changed; that 
changes in things used demand changes in the work to 
produce them; that the work to be performed requires 
changes in the preparation for that work. We are liable 
to forget that the changes which are thus taking place in 
the material world around us, and in the labor thereof, 
demand changes in educational work, also ; and we neg- 
lect to make the needed modifications in the studies, and 
in the processes of teaching, to bring these into harmony 
with the duties of life that await our pupils. 

We must not forget that in education the subjects 
studied, the methods of learning, and the aims of our 
schools have undergone great revolutions during the past 
fifty years ; and we must bear in mind that the greatest 
of these changes have occurred within the past twenty- 
five years. And the end of progress is not yet. We are 
now in the midst of further modifications in educational 


thought and practice. 


Labor has begun to go to school, and we must prepare 
a place for the new pupil; but in doing this we must take 
care not to crowd out the older pupil whose rights are 
paramount. The head must remain above the hand, and 
both become companions of the new pupil. Manual train- 
ing alone can never fill the place of mental training. The 
two must proceed hand in hand, each helping the other, 
but neither attempting to do the work of the other. 


PESTALOZZI. 


BY MRS. THOMAS J. MORGAN. 


A SKETCH. 

Could poor old Pestalozzi,—burdened with his eighty 
years, disappointed, disheartened, believing his life’s work 
a failure, and looking back upon little but criticism and 
misunderstanding,—have looked forward but a brief half- 
century, he would hardly have recognized himself in the 
great “ educational reformer,” “ the father of the common 
schools,” “ the apostle of childhood,” the originator of the 
so-called ** Pestalozzian system” of education, the man of 


whom so much is said at the present day. Or could he. 


visit the quiet little God’s-acre where, after “ life’s fitful 
fever,” he sleeps so well, he would wonder at the epitaph 
which declares that he was “the deliverer of the poor, 
the orphan’s father, the founder of new schools for the 
people, the instructor of manhood, the man, citizen, and 
Christian, who lived for others, forgetting himself.” But 
as at this distant day we read the story of his life, that 
life so filled with joy and sorrow, light and shade, we 
wish that we too could have sat at his feet and gathered 
inspiration from the enthusiastic spirit enshrined in that 
feeble frame. 

He was born in the little city of Zurich, in 1746, and 
like many another famous man, was the child of an 
humble home. His father was an oculist, and a man of 
some reputation, but he died when the little John Henry 
was but six years old, leaving his family with but little of 
this world’s goods. We do not know much of his mother, 
but he spent a great deal of his time with his grandfather, 
a clergyman of more than ordinary ability, who succeeded 
in impressing upon his thoughts, motives, and character a 
very pronounced religious tendency. 

He was an excitable, imaginative, enthusiastic child, 
absorbed with his own fancies, and caring little for the 
society or amusements of other children. He was but an 
indifferent scholar, and was a source of perplexity to 
teachers and friends alike. Something quite unusual in 
his manners and appearance secured him the name of 
“ Harry Oddity,” and he had so little caution or fore- 
thought, and seemed so wrapped up in a little world of 
his own, as to be quite unconscious of the necessary, homely 
duties of the work-a-day world around him. 

But those about him gradually came to realize that not- 
withstanding his oddities, dreamy ways, and visionary 
theories, he was possessed of great natural ability and was 
inspired by an enthusiastic love for the right which, turned 
to some practical purpose, might accomplish great results. 
His own chief aim seemed to be to do for others, but how 
he seemed’ quite at a loss to decide, and found much diffi- 
culty in adjusting himself to any of the various plans sug- 
gested or advised by his friends. He was encouraged to 
study for the ministry, and, with his strong religious bent, 
finally decided to do so; but striving to preach, made at 
the very outset such an absolute, almost ridiculous, failure, 
that he immediately abandoned that project, without the 
least idea as to what he would turn his attention next. 

His eager, restless spirit could not long wait for work ; 
the wretched condition of the peasantry about him touched 
his sympathetic heart, and inspired by the eternal hate of 
wrong and love of right, he decided to study law, that he 
might assert and defend their rights against the oppres- 
sions of the aristocracy, a class of people whom he rid- 
iculed as “men on stilts.” And study he did with a will, 
but his dreams did not become realities ; again he failed 
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utterly, and in ill health and bitterly disappointed he 
went, upon the advice of his physician, into the country 
for a brief period of rest and quiet. But he could not 
live without being especially interested in something, and 
having a true love for nature, he was soon quite absorbed 
in the agricultural pursuits around him, and forgetting for 
the time being his disappointments, with his usual incon- 
sequence he threw aside his books, destroyed his papers, 
and undertook the study of practical farming, the very 
last thing for which he was fitted. 

For a time all went swimmingly, and he was full of 
enthusiasm for his new hobby. He had the good fortune 
to fall in with a man of some authority in agricultural 
matters, and imbibing from him many excellent ideas, 
elaborated them at length through the press, and advo- 
cated with much zeal some needed reforms in the cause 
to which he believed himself to have devoted his life. He 
soon succeeded in convineing a wealthy firm of Zurich 
that madder, for dyeing purposes, could be successfully 
cultivated on some poor land in his vicinity, and was so 
sure and sanguine in his anticipations that they advanced 
a large amount of money and placed him in charge of the 
undertaking. He immediately bought the land and built 
a house, which he called “ Neuhof,” after which he hired 
his hands and set to work. Here he proved himself not 
only the friend of those in his employ, but of the poor in 
all the country about, who flocked to him for advice and 
assistance. But alas! he also soon proved his utter in- 
competency for his responsible position, from which, after 
an unsuccessful experiment of two or three years, his em- 
ployers discharged him. “The cause of my failure,” he 
says sorrowfully, “lay essentially and exclusively in 
myself, and in my pronounced incapacity for every kind 
of undertaking which requires practical ability.” 

But in the meantime he had shown “ practical ability ” 
of a different kind, for he had succeeded in winning the 
heart and hand of a lady to whom he had long been 
attached. She was cultured in mind, attractive in person 
and character, possessed social position and a large fortune, 
and seems to have had sagacity enough to place the right 
estimate upon her unique lover, some of whose love letters 
are a curiosity. She entered with all her heart into his 
hopes and plans, and after he was obliged to abandon the 
role of manufacturer, he was enabled, through her means, 


to continue his farming operations, devoting his leisure 


moments to the working out of a scheme designed espe- 
cially for the elevation of the children of the poor about 
him. It soon took shape, and he opened Neuhof, his 
house, as a sort of an industrial school, where the children 
were not only to be taught, but to be boarded, clothed, 
and often housed, without expense to their parents. In 
return, they were to work on the farm, or learn such arts 
or trades as would fit them to take care of themselves in 
the future. 

He soon had fifty pupils gathered around him, and 
entered with absorbed interest upon this untried field. 
Untried indeed it was, for he had no system, no expe- 
rience, no books, and was compelled to depend entirely 
upon personal contact with his pupils, and the slow work- 
ing out by actual trial of the uncertain theories he had in 
mind. As might have been expected, he was often im- 
posed upon by both parents and children, his apparently 
visionary plans were ridiculed by lookers on, and his agri- 
cultural experiments were carried on in such a way that 
they proved an expense instead of a profit. ‘ Before I 
was aware of it,” he says, “ I was deeply in debt, and the 
greater part of my dear wife’s property and expectations 
had, as it were, in an instant, gone up in smoke.” 

After a checkered existence of five years the school 
was given up, as he had no means to carry it on longer. 
Again he saw his dearest hopes scattered to the winds, 


with enthusiasm. It was the outgrowth of his experience 
in the Neuhof school, was written from the depths of a 
heart full of sympathy for the sufferings of the poor and 
down-trodden, and is a faithful and pathetic picture of 
Swiss peasant life. Congratulations and compliments 
flowed in upon him, the Agricultural Society of Berne 
sent him a gold medal and a letter of thanks, and his dis- 
couraged friends began to think that he had at last found 
his forte. But fortune was fickle, for a later book, en- 
titled Researches into the Course of Nature in the De- 
velopment of the Human Race, on which he had spent three 
years of hard work, fell flat, as did other of his publica- 
tions of a speculative or philosophical character, and he 
was again disheartened and depressed. ° 

These eighteen years of his literary life were spent in 
his beautiful Neuhof home, though he writes that they 
often suffered almost for the necessaries of life. Eight- 


een years of alternate hope and fear, joyous anticipation 
and sad reality, and he was again called into the world of 
activity. 

At this time, 1798, as a consequence of the French 
Revolution, the government of Switzerland has been en- 
trusted to five directors, who though nominally in accord 
with their French allies, were secretly opposed to many 
of their measures. The canton of Unterwalden, strongly 
independent and democratic, would not submit to the 
onerous conditions of the French, who finally sent an 
army which ravaged the beautiful hills and valleys, burned 
Stanz the chief city, and murdered many of the inhab- 
itants. The distress resulting was terrible, and moved 
by pity, the directors urged Pestalozzi to go to Stanz and 
look after the orphaned and suffering children. 

Distress and poverty gever appealed in vain to that 
tender heart, and abandoning other active work which he 
had but just begun, work also in the interest of the gov- 
ernment, he hastened to the desolated city. “I went,” 
he says, “‘as I would have gone to the most distant clefts 
of the mountains to come nearer my aim.” 

He established himself in an old convent, and soon had 
eighty children about him, for whom with the help of one 
servant, he did everything. To quote his own words,— 
“T united in myself the offices of superintendent, pay- 
master, steward, and sometimes chambermaid, in a half- 
ruined house. I was surrounded with ignorance, disease, 
and every kind of trouble, and yet made it my task to de- 
velop these children. What a task it was, and yet I ven- 
tured upon it.” 

He gradually won the confidence and affection of his 
pupils, and brought some degree of order out of the heter- 
ogeneous mass. The utter ignorance of the children 
made it necessary to begin his instructions in the very 
simplest way, and the lack of books necessitated the most 
persistent repetition and drill. So with unlimited patience 
he taught them words, then sentences and their meanings, 
and to arrest and fix their wandering attention, appealed 
to their senses by things, thus gradually working out by 
practical test,—aided by the ideas he had received years 
before from Rousseau,—the main points of his famous 
system of “ object lessons.” 

But his work was cut short at the end of a year by an 
epidemic which broke out among the children. His own 
health, too, broke down from overwork, the French took 
possession of the convent for a hospital, and, much to his 
disappointment, he was again adrift. 

After a short season of rest in the mountains, he went 
to Burgdorf, the second city of the same canton, and 
commenced teaching in the primary schools, where many 
curious stories aretold of his ways and methods. A little 
later he opened, in company with Kriisi, a school in the 
Castle of Burgdorf, which received some aid from the 
government. During this time he wrote and published 


and oppressed by poverty and disappointment he became|the little volume, How Gertrude Teaches Her Children 
sadly despondent, almost ready to believe, with many of| which like Leonard and Gertrude, attained wide eal 
his friends, that he was unable to accomplish anything for rity, and added much to the increasing fame of its 


himself or anybody else. 
But he could not be content in idleness, he must at 


author. 


In 1804 he was urged by the inhabitants of Yverdun 


least try to do something for the good of mankind, and|to come there and open a similar institution, which he 
without money to venture on new experiments, he turned | finally consented to do, and prosecuted his dhenlas and 
his attention to literary work. Here his varied experi-| methods with such success that he soon made the place 
ence in life proved of great service to him; he wrote read-| famous. Pupils from all over Europe came to it, th 

ily and vigorously, and much that he published attracted eyes of all interested in education a; upon it, and for : 


wide attention. 


The little volume entitled Leonard avd|time Pestalozzi tasted to the full the pleasures of pros- 


Gertrude, which he said “ flowed from his pen, he knew not] perity and popularity. But alas! only for atime. The 
how, and developed itself of its own accord,” was received! number of students increased so rapidly that the institu- 


tion grew too large for him to handle, he did not know 
how to control or lead, and his teachers pursued their 
own ways, and differed among themselves and with him, 
until their dissensions become a public scandal. His in- 
capable, reckless mismanagement brought on great financial 
difficulties, and his enthusiastic statements and reports, 
which often seemed to bear little resemblance to the actual 
state of things, caused frequent discrepancies which sub- 
jected him to severe criticism and often to ridicule. At 
last the crisis came, and the school which promised so 
well, and upon which he had set his heart, was obliged 
to close its doors under a cloud, an apparent failure. 

He had no heart to make another attempt, the weary 
years dragged themselves sorrowfully away, and he died 
in 1827 a disapppointed old man, little realizing what a 
harvest the seeds he had sown, under such difficulties and 
discouragements, would bring forth, not only in his native 
land, but all over the civilized world. 

Fichte said that he saw in Pestalozzi’s work the begin- 


ning of a new era in human culture. Was he not right ? 


THE ART OF TEACHING. —(V.)* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 

These are to be found by the study of human nature, 
which calls for a definite answer to the question, What is 
human nature ? 

The term nature, from its derivation, means that which 
is produced or born; it also means the power that is act- 
ive in producing or causing to be born. Considered in 
this latter meaning, nature is the power of God active in 
producing and sustaining the system of created things. 

Human nature is the power, or powers, which are act- 
ing in man in a continued, regular, constant, and uniform 
manner, to make man what he is. What are these 
powers ? 

We find that gravitation, cohesion, ‘and chemical affin- 
ity act in the human body under the same laws that gov- 
ern their action in mineral bodies, so that man has a 
material body composed of various compounds, in com- 
mon with mineral bodies. 

Plant life, or the power of nutrition, is added to the 
three forces active in mineral bodies and so controls their 
action that man not only has a material, but a living, 
body, which grows from within, in common with plants. 

Animal life is added to the four forces active in plants 
and so controls their actionthat man not only has a living 
body, but an animal body with which he can feel and 
move, in common with animals. 

Rational life is added to the five forces active in ani- 
mals, and so controls their action that man is not only an 
animal, but a rational being, who can use all the lower 
forces as a means for the expression of his thought, feel- 
ing, and will. 

These forces and powers all act together in man, thus 
bringing him into sympathy with the whole creation; and 
his rational life, which distinguishes him from the animal, 
enables him to comprehend all that is below him, and to 
bring it under his dominion. 

If we ask how these powers act, we find the power ani- 

mal life, with the four forces below it, acting in man 
spontaneously, and of necessity, building and nourishing 
the body, preserving its identity through all its changes 
of material, and making it an individual human body, 
with the power to feel and move. This power thus act- 
ing with the resulting organism is the body or the phys- 
ical nature. 
The human body is the most complex and wonderful 
of all organisms. It is built and nourished by the in- 
voluntary action of the nutritive systems of digestion, ab- 
sorption, circulation, respiration, secretion, and excretion. 
It stands erect, and is made capable of its numberless 
movements by the skeleton with its cavities, joints, and 
leverage, and the perfect adjustment of the muscles whose 
action moves every part. 

It is made to feel and move in every fibre by the mar- 
yelous action of the nervous system with its nerve cen- 
ters in the brain, spinal cord, and ganglia, which receive 
impressions from every organ of the body, and from ex- 
ternal objects, through the sensory nerves, and which 
originate and send out nerve force along the motor nerves 
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feeling, and motion, but it codrdinates all the unconscious 
processes of nutrition, and all the movements of the body, 
keeping in perfect tune this “ harp of a thousand strings.” 

The mind acts through the nerve centers of the large 
brain, which receive impressions from all parts of the 
body, and through the special nerves of touch, sight, hear- 
ing, taste, and smell, from the external world, and send 
out the nerve force which produces all the voluntary 
movements of the body. 

The body thus keenly alive through the nervous system 
to its own condition, and to the impressions received from 
external objects, is the medium through which the mind 
acquires all its knowledge of the external world, the in- 
strument through which it makes all its outward mani- 
festations and sustains all social intercourse. Its health, 
strength, and beauty, is to be secured as the primary con- 
dition of the best mental activity. 

Turning the thought to the mind we find the power to 
think and feel acting in man spontaneously, and of neces- 
sity. We must think and feel, we cannot stop if we would. 
The direction of the thought and thereby of the feeling is 
from the will. This power, which necessitates thinking 
and feeling, which differs from that which builds the 
body, and which makes man a thinking, sensitive being, 
is the intellectual and sensitive nature. 

We find the power, which gives the idea and the feel- 
ing of what we ought, and what we ought not, to choose 
and do, before the choice is made, and which after the 
choice axd action gives the feeling of approbation or guilt 
as we have done right or wrong, acting in man spontane- 
ously, and of necessity. When we know what we ought 
to choose and do, we must feel the obligation to choose 
and do according to this knowledge. When we have 
done right or wrong we must feel respectively approba- 
tion or guilt. This power, which necessitates these moral 
feelings, which differs from the physical and the intellect- 
ual nature, and which makes man a moral being, is the 
moral nature. 

We find that man has the power of choosing and refus- 
ing as a rational being; that is he can choose or refuse in 
view of reasons standing before, in accordance with, or 
in opposition to, his natural impulses, and the feeling of 
obligation. _He has freedom of choice. He can originate 
both choice and motion, he isa cause. This power differs 
from those below it,—it makes man a free, intelligent 
cause. As such he is made in the image of God, he is 
Spirit. This power makes him a responsible being. 

We find in man a physical nature and a rational nat- 
ure. The latter includes his intellectual and sensitive 
nature, his moral nature, and his spiritual being. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 
AUTHORS READ FOR THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT, 
A TONIC SOL-FA RECEPTION. 
THE LIFE OF THE TOWN. 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 

New York, Dec. 1, 1887. 
The claims of the metropolis as the literary centre of the country 
have certainly been indisputable this week. It is our annual liter- 
ary ‘‘ boom,”’ which is likely to be permitted us until the Govern- 
ment makes an international copyright law and there are no more 
funds to be raised or speeches to be made for it. Chickering Hall 
was the place, Monday and Tuesday afternoons the time, and the 
dramatis persone some of the most popular authors of this genera- 
tion. They chose their own parts, and immense audiences paid 
large prices to see, as much as to hear, them. Mr. Lowell presided 
both days, making a short address on Monday upon the copyright 
question. But even wise, witty, and original Hosea Biglow could 
ray nothing new upon the subject, and so he did not try. Even on 
Mr. Pearsall Smith’s proposition he said: ‘‘ It is only necessary to 
say of it that it was unanimously rejected years ago by 4 British 
commission which considered it, and it is now considered impracti- 
cable in this country by those competent to know, through long 

experience, both among authors and publishers.’’ 
ut what the audiences went for came after the introduction. 
First, there was Mark Twain, immensely funny in the telling of 
bis ‘‘ Fatal Anecdote,’ and Edward Eggleston, with his keen, 
satirical ‘‘ Prophetic Retrospect,’’ a piece still in manuscript, rep- 
resenting an article written in 1987 about the paradoxical features 
of life in this present year of grace. H. C. Bunner read a selection 
from his new book, The Zadoc Pine Labor Union, in which Zadoc 
Pine comes down from the North Woods to work, and running foul 
of a labor union, proves a thoroughly united, harmonious, and 
unanimous union in himself, with the skill, industry, and execu- 
tive power to rout the entire force of his enemies. Mr. Cable re- 
cited one of the early chapters of Grande Pointe; James Whitcomb 
Riley, who looks a typical Westerner and whom Dr. Eggleston has 
called his ‘‘ Hoosier brother,’”’ recited a new and racy piece, the 
Western farmer’s satisfaction with the autumn, called ‘‘ When the 
Frost is on the Punkin,’ and ‘‘ The eee a humorous and 


somewhat satirical sketch of an Eastern teacher showing off 


last-named verses. Col. Richard M. Johnston read his funny 
Georgia sketch, ‘‘The Early Majority of Mr. Thomas Watts.”’ 
Mr. Chas. Dudley Warner made his ‘‘ Hunting of the Bear,” 
humorous as it is in cold type, twice as laughable by his delicious 
appreciation of it and bis elocutionary skill; Thomas Nelson Page 
read the Christmas scene from ‘‘ Unc’ Edinburgh’s Drownin’,’’ in 
negro dialect ; Mr. Howells made a selection from ‘‘ April Hopes ”’ ; 
and Mr. Stockton read a part of ‘‘ Prince Hassak’s March.”’ 
Then Mr. George William Curtis, as it were, sketched anew the 
social conditions and ambitions of Mrs. Potiphar, the Rev. Cream 
Cheese, the Setemdowns, and the rest in the famous ‘* New Livery,”’ 
reading with that charm of voice and manner which he alone pos- 
sesses. Evidently the audience felt that the clever satire was not 
out of place in 1887, notwithstanding the author's neat little intro- 
ductory speech, in which he said that the ‘‘ Potiphar Papers’’ of 
1851 related to an extinct society, whose ideas had been abandoned, 
and thus the people saved from a most pitiful condition. 

There were letters received from Bancroft, Whittier, Holmes, 
Stedman, Henry James, John Hay, Lew Wallace, G. H. Baker, 
and R. L. Stevenson, and among the audience were George Walton 
Green, R. N. Johnson, Rev. Howard Crosby, R. W. Gilder, H. H. 
Boyesen, T. W. Knox, Lawrence Hutton, G, P. Lathrop, H. W. 
Mabie, Rev. Howland Maynard, George Cary Eggleston, W. 
Hamilton Gibson, Mary Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
Vineenzo Botta, and Miss Mary L. Booth, Isn't that /iterati 
enough for a very respectable ‘‘ centre ’’ ? 

* * * 

On Friday evening the American Tonic Sol-fa Association and 
the American Voeal Music Association gave a reception to John 
Spencer Curwen, the president of the Tonic Sol-fa College of Lon- 
don. Many musical people and friends of the associations were 
present, Pres. T. F. Seward of the American Tonic Sol-fa Associa- 
tion presiding. ‘The evening was passed chiefly with addresses and 
discussions on tho merits of the system. Mr. Curwen did not speak 
at length, but in the course of his remarks he gave some interesting 


facts about the system in England. ‘‘ It has,’’ he said, “‘ over 
5,000 teachers, and more than 2,000,000 children are studying it, 
and at public exhibitions they have been put to very difficult sight 
tests satisfactorily. It is the universal experience in England that 
the way to learn the staff is to learn the Tonic Sol-fa first. The 
Tonic Sol-fa choruses in England have taken a number of first 
prizes, and one of these choruses was composed of Welsh miners, 
some of whom work at night, making two rehearsals a day neces- 
sary. The tendency of the staff is to keep singers to simple music, 
whereas Tonic Sol-fa leads beginners quickly to difficult music. It 
also leads singers to study harmony and composition. Although 
our system makes no claim in regard to instrumental music, yet 
some prefer to play from it.’’ 

It was hoped by many of the guests that Dr. William Mason, the 
pianist and composer, would be present ; but his ill health is a severe 
restrictor with him now. He sent a letter, however, discussing 
the system, and saying among other things: 

**It is believed that careful investigation will show that there is 
no irreconcilable conflict between the Tonic Sol-fa and the present 
musical staff, but in reality the two stand in apposition,—the one 
preparing for and leading up to the easy apprehensiun of the other. 
Tonie Sol-fa comes first in order for its notation, at once reveals 
the passing modulations and makes them clear, while the staff no- 
tation, on account of its complexity, tends to obscure them. The 
staff notation rather hinders than helps the student of harmony, 
since it requires many expressions for one simple truth, as, for in- 
stance, the relation of the tonic to the dominant, ete. ‘Tonic Sol-fa 
presents the facts of harmony by relation, leaving the application 
to the different keys till a later stage of the study, when they can 
be easily understood, and its admirable adaptability for the desired 
purpose becomes more apparent as the more difficult stages of the 
study are reached. It has been repeatedly and amply proved by 
experience, resulting from its use in England, that this new musical 
method not only leads to accurate sight singing, but at the same 
time develops a many-sided intelligence in the student. This being 
granted, it is surely the part of wisdom for our choir singers, and 
indeed for all who love music, to avail themselves of its advantages 
without delay.”’ 

* 

The first steps have been taken toward preparing to celebrate the 
presidential centennial, and Mayor Hewitt has been appointed 
chairman of the first joint committee on the celebration, represent- 
ing the city, the Chamber of Commerce, the Historical Society, 
and the Society of the Sons of the Revolution. 

* 

Thepicture exhibitions are with us again,—the National Academy, 
the American Art, a fine little show of French impressionists’ work 
at Moore’s, on 5th avenue, and three or four large single pieces. 
Concerts are beginning with greater claims to patronage than 
ever. Mr. Van der Stucken’s series of the works of American 
composers have attracted much attention and materially raised the 
general appreciation for what we have done in that department of 
art, beside calling forth some excellent criticism. The Boston 
Symphonies will come on soon. The Philharmonics have begun and 
the Oratorios will begin ere long. ——Josef Hofman, the wonderful 
boy pianist and composer, has won general and genuine admiration, 
—but poor Gerster has failed. ——Lecture programs are being made 
up faster than one can keep trace of them ; and it seems as if every 
benevolent enterprise in town is having, or about to have, its fair 
or festival. Those in full blast this week are in aid of the masons, 
—immense affairs, with some most attractive and unique ways of 
making money,—a pretty little festival for the Normal College 
Library fund at the Brunswick, one at Delmonico’s for the New 
York Cooking School, and at least three others in various places. 
The busy, gay winter season is fully upon us, when New York is 
itself, the fullest, the most rushing, the fastest at making money 
and spending it, at having a good time and helping the unfortunate, 
of any city in the country. HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


TRUTH. 


Great truths are portions of the soul of man ; 

Great souls are portions of eternity ; 

Each drop of blood that e’er through true heart ra 

With lofty message, ran for thee and me; . 

For God’s law, since the starry song began, 

Hath been, and still forevermore must be, 

That every deed which shall outlast time’s span 

Must goad the soul to be erect and free, Lovell 
OWE. 


Variety is highly important in the school, and in the 
teacher’s life. 


Never forget the influence of circumstances upon a 
child, and seek to know how far they are responsible for 
the dullness, indifference, mischief, or maliciousness of 
to-day. 

Ir is highly important that the teacher so direct the 
thought of the older grammar school pupils and the high 
school students that they may appréciate the practical 
value their studies are to be in life. 


Srreneru and weakness are woven into the make-up 
of every child. The teacher inevitably develops ond or 
the other. Circumstances out of school are developing 
both. The teacher should strive to make the strength 
equal to a permanent victory over weakness, in school and 
out. 

Do not polish your work too much. Teachers are 
tempted to seek an unreasonable degree of finish, an un- 
profitable thoroughness. Such work is positively mis- 
chievous when, as usual, it magnifies non-essentials to the 
neglect of the real essence, A leading element in the 
sculptor’s art is courage to leave a figure in the rough that 
is to be viewed at a distance. ‘The child’s teaching should — 
always be considered with the thought on the effect of 
that lesson in the distance. What will the lesson amount 
to to the child ten years hence ? 


— 


CHIPS FROM EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS IN 
EUROPE.—(L.) 


BY DR. L. BR. KLEMM, OHIO. 


A Device, not a Method. 


Business led me to the little town of Venlo in Holland, 
near the German boundary, and having a few hours to 
while away in waiting, I called at the elementary school, 
where I found a bright, blue-eyed young man busily en- 
gaged in teaching about fifty pupils between six and ten 
years of age. 

He did not ask me the customary American question, 
“ What would you like to hear?” but after offering me a 
seat, proceeded with his work as if no stranger was pres- 
ent. I liked that, and soon my liking for the young man 
grew into admiration, when I observed with what loving 
kindness he treated the youngsters, and in what a mas- 
terly way he handled a class and taught his subjects. 

The pupils were young, and the class before him at the 
board may have averaged eight years. They were wrest- 
ling with fractions ; yes, fair reader, fractions! Not 
such as 44%4, but familiar ones, such as }, 4, }, ete. The 
teacher used a very interesting contrivance to illustrate 
the parts of a whole. I will sketch it. 


¥ ‘/y 
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49 


SASS 


AS 
SASS 


The above is to represent a chest of shallow shelves, 
into which boards fit snugly ; the boards are cut accu- 
rately into parts, as indicated in the cut, and each part is 
labeled. A glance at the above sketch will suffice to 
reveal the purpose of the contrivance. It speaks for 
itself. 

The teacher had removed the thirds, fifths. sixths, and 
others, and now showed that a whole was equal to 3, 4, §, 
}g. Then taking one of the halves out, he asked, how 
many fourths, eighths, and sixteenths made one half, ete. 
Reduction, ascending and descending, was thus thoroughly 
exemplified and practiced. 


The same exercise was had in thirds, sixths, ninths, 
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twelfths, and the pupils were led to work with these frac- 
tions themselves; that is, “do,” not only “see” or 
“hear.” It was a great pleasure to observe the little 
Dutch boys and girls “do” fractions. Their cheeks 
glowed with excitement, and they noticed the stranger as 
little as did the teacher. ; 

When, after singing a pretty little song, they were dis- 
missed, I inquired of the teacher how long he would use 
this device. “Only a few times,” was the reply, “ for it 
would weaken the children’s comprehension, or rather, 
their power of thinking, to have the objects always before 
them. It is my intention to lead the pupils from the 
object to its symbol as soon as possible. But if I were to 
use the symbols,—that is, the figures,—at once, without 
the objects they represent, I should be putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. ‘To-day, the children learned by actual obser- 
vation that = ete. To-morrow, they will learn to 
write these fractions while having this device before them. 
The next day will bring easy combinations, both in fact 
and in figures. Thus, I think, in a week they will handle 
with ease and accuracy simple fractions, such as are illus- 
trated by these boards. And then is the time when I 
shall put the device away. But I mean to build on solid 
rock, on a firm basis of sense-perception.” 

“Did you invent this contrivance?” “Oh, bless your 
soul, no! It was invented by a Japanese schoolinaster, 
and our commissioner to the New Orleans Exposition 
brought the idea to us. He saw the device in the Jap- 
anese school exhibit.” 

“ Have you had special preparation for the profession ?” 
“Yes, sir, I am a graduate of the Royal Normal School, 


at 
A District Conference. 


Rather against my inclination I went a little out of my 
way to attend a meeting of a teachers’ association in a 
district of Lower Rhenish Prussia, and I do not rue it, 
for it gave me a novel experience. It is not too much to 
say, one cannot find a finer and more intelligent-looking 


-body of teachers in deliberation anywhere, unless it be 


the National Council of Educators in America, a body 
which looks like the Roman senate. One thing was par- 
ticularly pleasing to me: There was no talking for imme- 
diate effect, perhaps because “ feminini generis ” being 
non est. 

The three papers read had been selected by a majority 
vote, after the titles of all on the program had been made 
public. In other words, the body chose the questions it 
wanted to discuss, and permitted him “ who was primed ”’ 
to have the first say. The three papers selected were, 
“Principles versus Practice,” “The Scope of Arithmetic 
in the Common School,” and *‘ Education in America.” 

The first essay was a masterly refutation of such views 
as found utterance in our country under the captivating 
caption, “ The Presumption of Brains.” It would have 
done me good to see Superintendent Marble in the audi- 
ence. The essayist perhaps never heard of this gentle- 
man, but it seemed as though he aimed his words at the 
author of “ Presumption, ete.” directly. The discussion 
was spirited, but a vote of sixty-three to five sustained 
the position held by the essayist. 

The second essay showed that the question lately called 
up by General Walker in Boston is being ventilated in 
Germany also. But it was the third paper which chal- 
lenged my admiration. The referee spoke of our Amer- 
ican common schools with a remarkable degree of famil- 
iarity, and proved that he had the geography and statis- 
ties of our country at his fingers’ ends. Hibs statistical 
items were all very well sifted and true. I could not help 
sighing when I unwillingly compared this accurate knowl- 
of America on the part of German teachers with the 
Egyptian darkness that still prevails in American educa- 
tional circles about Germany. 

Being called upon to address the meeting, I inquired 
whether the speaker had been in America, that he was en- 
abled to thus speak of the American schools with precision 
and authority. I was told, however, that he had gathered 
his data from publications of our national Bureau of Ed- 
ucation in Washington ; that the library of the Association 
contained a full set of General Eaton’s reports and sundry 
other sources of information. 

Again I had to stifle a sigh, thinking of the isolation of 
thousands of our teachers in America who can be made to 
read only through persuasion and by the Damocles’ sword 
of an approaching examination. The men present at this 


meeting were mostly country or village teachers. They 
looked highly intellectual, but had all more or less care- 
worn faces and seemed to labor under heavy stress, such 
as overcrowded schoolrooms, poor pay, and perhaps 


domestic cares. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.—(XXL)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A.M., 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 


Teacher.—“ We have seen that the different seasons 
depend upon the relation of the earth to the sun. Do all 
parts of the earth have their corresponding seasons at the 
same time?” 

Pupil.—* All parts of the earth do not have their cor- 
responding seasons at the same time, as the sun is con- 
stantly changing its position with reference to the earth’s 
surface, and the seasons may be said to follow the sun.” 
7T.—“ Will some one please explain what is meant by 
the statement that all parts of the earth’s surface do not 
have their corresponding seasons at the same time?” 
P.—“ When the sun is at the Tropic of Cancer, its 
oblique rays strike the north pole at an angle of 234°,—it 
is 234° above the north pole’s horizon. If there is ever 
any summer in the north polar region, it must be at about 
this time. The sun is so far above the equator that it 
cannot now shine upon the south pole, being as far away 
from it as it can possibly get. As the south polar region 
has been now without the sun for about three months, it 
must be in the midst of its long, dark winter.” 

T.—“ What do you conclude with reference to the sea- 
sons at the poles, by what has already been said?” 

P.—“ From what has already been said, we conclude 
that the seasons at the poles at any given time are exactly 
opposite. When it is winter at the north polar region, 
the south polar region has all the summer it ever gets.” 
T.—“ Does this rule of opposites apply to any other 
than the polar regions ?” 

P.—*“TI think the rule of opposites applies to all the 
earth’s surface.” 

T.—* Please explain.” 

P.—“ When the sun is north of the equator, the por- 
tion of the earth’s surface above the equator gets its great- 
est heat from the sun, and at the same time the regions 
south of the equator have their least sun. This is their 
coldest time.” 

T.—* Let us consider some region north of the equator 
during the month of June. At this time the people be- 
tween the parallels 30° and 50° north are having delight- 
ful summer weather as the sun is now at its height. 
What is the weather south of the equator between the cor- 
responding parallels ?”’ 

P.—* The region north of the equator between paral- 
lels 30° and 50° has its delightful weather because the 
rays of the sun are so nearly direct, being from 64° to 
264° from vertical, while at the corresponding region 
south of the equator they are from 534° to 734° from 
vertical, and must therefore bring comparatively little 
heat. The weather south of the equator would be that of 
winter.” 

T.—“ Will some one illustrate by a diagram the method 
of determining the height of the sun at each of the places 
mentioned ? ” 

P.—* Let us take A as the Tropic of Cancer, which 
now (June 21) receives 
the direct rays of the 
sun. B C, the region 
north of the equator, is 
quite near to the tropic. 
As the tropic is 234° 
north of the equator 
and the region men- 
tioned 30° oe 50°, or 
the belt between par- 
allels 30° and 50°, we 
“must see that by add- 
ing 63° to 234° we get 
one extreme of the belt, and by adding 26}° to 234° we 
get the other extreme.” 

7T.—* That is well illustrated for the northern belt. 
Master Hayden may continue the illustration for the 
southern belt, using the same figure.” 

Master Hayden.—*“ Let D F represent the belt south 
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of the equator between parallels 30° and 50°. We see 
that it is 234° from the sun (A) to the equator (E), to 
which must be added 30° and 50° for the extremes of the 
belt. The border of the belt nearest to the sun (D) would 
then be 234° -}+ 30°, or 534°; and the border farthest 
from the sun (F) would be 234° + 50°, or 734°.” 

7T.—* Will some one please tell what is meant by 534° 
and 734° from the sun, as used by Master Hayden?” 

P.—* By 534° and 734° from the sun as used by 
Master Hayden, we mean that the sun at the time men- 
tioned is 534° from the meridian at D, at D’s noon hour, 
and 734° from the meridian at ¥, at F’s noon hour.” 

T.—*“ What have we determined by this lesson?” 

P.—“ By this lesson we have determined that thegea- 
sons on opposite sides of the equator are different in char- 
acter at any specified time.” 

T.—“ You may take the present time, December, for 
an illustration, and state the characteristics of the seasons 
on opposite sides of the equator.” 

P.—* We are north of the equator and are just enter- 
ing upon our winter, while the people 424° south of the 
equator are just beginning their summer.” 


TEN QUESTIONS IN MATHEMATICAL 
GEOGRAPHY.—(IV.) 


BY BELLE P. WINSLOW, PRESCOTT SCHOOL, BOSTON, 

1, How long is the night in the vicinity of the Arctic circle on 
Dee. 21st? 

‘As the Arctic circle is the utmost limit reached by the sun’s 
rays, Dec. 21, all places immediately before that circle will have 
twenty-four hours of darkness.’’ 

2. What compensation have the people of the high northern 
latitudes for the non-appearance of the sun? 

““The long twilight, and the Aurora Borealis or ‘‘ Northern 
Lights.’’ This latter phenomenon is not only the most brilliant 
thing in nature, but is of great utility to the dwellers of the North, 
rendering their long nights sometimes as bright as day.”’ 

3. What is the cause of this phenomenon? 

“‘ Authorities differ as to the cause of this display, and there are 
many theories concerning it of which the following is, perhaps, as 
reasonable as any. The nebulous matter which exists in space, 
between the planets, and which furnishes the material for meteoric 
showers, is probably the cause of the Aurora, its luminosity being 
the result of the friction caused by the earth’s rapid motion, and 
its polar location being, in some way, connected with the north and 
south magnetic polarity of the earth. The electrical disturbances 
may be due to the fact that the vapor is metallic, probably 
volatil'zed iron, as stones of iron, in the form of aerolites, are 
often thrown upon the earth.”’ 


4. What is the cause of the long twilight in the Polar 
regions ? 

** The sun always shines very obliquely on the Polar regions, and 
its rays, on account of entering the earth's atmosphere so obliquely 
are refracted from their course, so that the light continues above 
the horizon long after the sun is below it. The atmosphere also 
reflects to the earth many of the rays of the sun after the sun itself 
is below the horizon.’’ 

5. Do the equatorial regions have much twilight ? 

‘““No; because the sun always moves so nearly vertical to the 
horizon, its rays are refracted less than in other regions. Darkness 
comes on as soon as the sun sets.’’ 

6. On December 21 a ship’s crew see the sun at noon 30° south 
of their zenith. What is their latitude ? 

north latitude.” 

7. How can we prove such to be the case ? 

“On December 21 the sun is vertical to the tropic of Capricorn, 
234 south of the equator. In order that the sun may seem 30° 
south of the zenith of an observer, he niust be 30° north’ of the circle 
to which the sun is vertical, or 654° north of the equator.”’ 

8. What causes an eclipse of the moon ? 

‘*A lunar eclipse is caused by the moon’s passing into the shadow 
of the earth. When this occurs, of course the earth is between the 
sun and the moon.”’ 

9. What is proved by a partial eclipse of the moon ? 

“The part of the earth’s shadow which is cast on the moon 
appears to be a segment of a circle, thus proving the nearly spherical 
shape of the earth.’’ 

10. What causes an eclipse of the sun ? 

‘A solar eclipse is caused by the moon’s passing between the sun 
and the earth, thus obscuring a part or the whole of the light of the 


sun.”’ 


** How shall I a habit break ? ” 

As you did that habit make. 

As you gathered you must lose ; 

As you yielded, now refuse. 

Thread by thread the strands we twist 
Till they bind us neck and wrist ; 
Thread by thread the patient hand 
Must untwine ere free we stand. 

As we builded, stone by stone, 


We must toil, unhelped, alone, 
Till the wall is overthrown. 
— John Boyle O' Reilly. 
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FACTS. 
WORDS. 

Illusion, deception of the senses. 

Delusion, deception of the mind. 

Haggard, a hawk that could not be tamed. 

Gaol is the only English word with the diphthong ao. 

Halter, halster, halse, the Anglo-Saxon for ‘‘ the neck.’’ 

Half meant originally “‘ any part,’’ and four halves is not an un- 
common expression. 

Gaunt from want; guard from ward ; guaranty from warranty. 

~ wae originally flannen, probably from the Welsh gwlanen, 
wool. 

A UNIVERSITY’S GROWTH. 


The growth of Purdue University, Layfayette, Ind., as repre- 
sented in the following diagram, wil! from its significance interest 


college men in general. 
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Now is it not the promotion of unprofessional teachers to which 
lady teachers object? Are they not actuated by a sense of 
justice rather than by “‘ mean, small, personal jealousies”’ ? 
MARGARET GOULDING. 


“THE PRINCIPLE OF LIMITS” AGAIN. 


Mr. Editor :—In his criticism, published in the JouRNAL of Nov. 
24, on my notes of Nov. 10, Mr. Jacobus has done me a service. 
The fact that he has misapprehended my illustration would seem to 
indicate that it was not explicitly worded. 1f I had meant to convey 


what Mr. Jacobus understood me to state,—namely, that the area of 
the convex surface of a cone of infinite altitude approaches infinitely 
nearly in value to the area of the convex surface of a cylinder with 
an equal base and infinite altitude,—then I certainly would have been 
** nodding” in my illustration. What the latter actually was in- 
tended to state, would, if reduced to the form of a theorem, be 
something as follows : 

If on equal bases there be constructed a cylinder of finite altitude 
and a cone of infinite altitude, the curvature and area of a frustrum 
of the given cone having the same altitude as the given cylinder 
will differ by an infinitely small amount from the curvature and the 
area of the convex surface of the given eylinder. 

A similar theorem in regard to prisms of finite and pyramids of 
infinite altitude could easily be enunciated. 

Boston Latin School, Nov. 28, 1887. 


‘“WASTE TIME.”’ 

Mr. Editor : —After reading the article on ‘‘ Waste Time,” in 
the JOURNAL of Nov. 17, the thought occurred to me to ascertain 
by actual experiment the time required for the copying of two 
hundred words. 

Accordingly a division of twenty pupils, whose turn it was to 


have rhetoricals, was.excused for one week, and the following 
exercise substituted. 

Paper was distributed, and “Opposition to Independence,’’ 
(Franklin Sixth Reader, Hillard’s, page 177) was chosen, and the 
pupils requested to copy the first two divisions and the sentence, 
‘*] have written two hundred words,’’ which made just two 
hundred words. 

The result is: Eight did it in less than 15 minutes; one did it 
in 946 minutes; longest time required by any one, 29'¢ minutes; 
average time of whole class, 17.012 minutes; average age of 
pupils, 15.25 years Thisis their working rate, as no one was told to 
hurry or knew that I was taking their time. 

After the exercise I read the article in the JOURNAL, and many 
wished to try it over and to see what improvement could be made. 
Such an experiment will break up the monotony and awaken an 
interest in what, with many, has become a tiresome part of their 

hool work. C F. Smrru, 


J. Y. BERGEN, Jr. 
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The bold-faced line indicates the number of stu- 
dents in University. 

The dash-dot line — -—-—-— shows the number of students 
in Preparatory Class. 

The dotted line ------------ represents the number of students 


in college. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

The average human life is thirty-one years. 

The first horse railroad was built in 1826-7. 

Prague is the oldest German speaking university. 

California raises annually about 75,000 bags of mustard seed. 

The city of Philadelphia was lighted by gas for the first time in 
1836. 

The first steam engine constructed in America was built at Phila- 
delphia in 1773. 

The first manufacture of pins by machinery was commenced at 
New York in 1835. 

The first permanent settlement in California was made in 1776, 
near the site of San Francisco. 

Paris has the largest theatre in the world. It covers three acres 
of ground and has a cubic mass of 4,287,000 feet. One hundred 
million franes were expended in its erection. 

King David's treasure amounted to $3,000,000,000. Redaced to 
tons it would be 6,250, sufficient to load 12,500 camels; made into 
a rod one inch square it would reach 1,250,000 feet, or 23634 miles ; 
a rod one fourth of an inch square, nearly 1,000 miles; cut into 
three-feet lengths it would make 1,666,666; put into a fence six to 
the foot, would reach 217,777 feet, or sufficient to make a gold 
fence over fifty miles long! 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘““WOMEN AS EDUCATORS.” 


Mr. Editor : —In the report of Mrs. Sewall’s paper on ‘‘ Women 
as Educators,’’ she is represented as saying ‘‘ that while sixty- 
seven per cent. of all teaching in the country is done by women, 
less than four per cent. are in positions of direction or super- 
vision. This is largely due to the mean, small, personal 
jealousies of lady teachers who hate to see the advancement of 
other women.”’ 

Is this true? Is it quite fair? Do women object to the 
advancement of superior women? Is it always the inferior woman 
who occupies the subordinate position ? 

I have in mind three ladies, two of whom entered the service 
of one Board of Education at the same time. One of these is a 
graduate of one of the leading normal schools, a woman of more 
than average ability, a paid contributor to more than one large 
newspaper, a successful teacher; the other is a wide-awake enter- 
prising woman, educated in the village schools of twenty years ago, 
without normal training of any kind. At the end of five years the 
latter had browbeaten the Board into giving jher a principal- 


shi 

Tie third lady entered the service of the same Board a few years 
later. She is a straight, drill teacher, ignorant of the fanda- 
mental principles of pedagogical science. To her, a priucipalship 
was given, after a few years’ service. 

The first mentioned lady, the only one of the three who has 
studied her profession, if it be a profession, is still working for a 
grade teacher’s pay. 


Principal High Schou. 
Lenox, Mass., Nov. 18, 1887. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
department, should be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY ECLIPSEs, East 
Sumner, Maine. 


A LITERARY ASSEMBLY. 
(Names of authors hidden or expressed.) 


A maid and lover, one fine day, 
Were throngh the greenwood straying, 
The maiden’s face was wreathed in smiles, 
He earnestly was saying, 


“*T’ll never, never love but thee ; 
Thy love beyond all price is, 

And I have built a little house 
On yonder hill that rises. 


‘* This cottage is a pretty place, 

And bread and cheese furnish ; 
Yon genteel place is all your own 

To sweep, and scrub, and burnish.’’ 


Then spoke the maid, ‘‘O Dick! enshrined 
Within my heart your face is ; 

I'd fain step o’er my own threshold, 
That loveliest of places! ’’ 


A hug or two he gave her then ; 
For o’er his heart a feeling 

Of joy which must expression have 
Most rapturously came stealing. 


A little verbose were they both ; 
But that to naught amounted, 
The woods were heedless of their words, 
Nor looks nor tones were counted. 
GELIA SANN. 


ANAGRAMS. 
9, Graven ice. 
10. Treat is dull. 
11. Ours down. 
12. Court dines. 
13. Invalid Aunt E. 
14. Red coins. 
15. Sunday dine. 


1. Dim taper. 
2. It counts ten. 
3. Lend a suit. 
4, Roughly hot. 
5. Quails one cent. 
6. Powder ships. 
7. Our belts. 
8. R. hears a gun. E. W. C. 
WORD SQUARE. 

8. A little stream. 


1. A wicked ruler. 
4. A genus of plants. 


2. Injury. 
BURIED CITIES. 


1. She threw a kopek into the beggar’s hat. 
2. Such brain work is very exhausting. 
3. That royal pageant was very imposing. 
4. At Albany Ackley met his friend. Vig, 
5. The spade’s dull thuds on the casket made it give forth a 
sound as of metal jingling within. 
6. I never before saw such a mad, rash fellow in my life. 
7. You will find silk, calico, hoes, sugar, laces, fruit, butter, 
, ete., at the country store. 
“4 The boat Escort landed her passengers at the lower dock. 
9. Boileau burned with a desire to become famous. 
10. At Macon cords of wood were burnt by the destroying army. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF NOV. 17. 


A GroGRArHIcAL INcIDENT. — Dan, Wells, Race, Grass, 
Hanibal, Plenty, Spirit, Nice, Toss, Long, Maine, Start, Wind, 
Spurn, Common Hurd. 
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ENIGMA.—AIll are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of time. 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Bruaswick, N. J. 


DEFECTS IN PREPARATORY WORK, 


“What are the weakest spots in the preparation of boys for 
college to-day, i.e., the points wherein the preparatory schools 
need to strengthen their work in details.’’ Oar answer has, of 
course, nothing to do with the merits or demerits of particular 
schools, but with the system which all the schools are supposably 
pursuing; and at the outset I should say that, as the system of the 
schools and the colleges must in the long run be one and the same, 
different parts of one whole, any serious defect in one part must 
be shared by another, only as the colleges take the work where the 
schools leave it, they cannot violently change its direction or its 
character. Just as the colleges by their requirements and 
stimulus affect the work of the schools, so the schools largely 


determine the work of the colleges. The details of a system 
must be adapted to the proposed object of the system. Latin is 
studied in school and college from five to seven years. What 
result does this system of instruction propose as far as the 
language itself is concerned? 1 do not refer to the benefits of 
classical training in general, to mental discipline, or even to an 
acquaintance with Latin literature as such. A boy who begins the 
study of French or German expects to master the language 
independently of its @ollateral advantages. How is it with Latin? 
Does the boy expect to master the language as he does French or 
German? If so, concurrent testimony shows that he is dis- 
appointed, Few sophomores or juniors in college can read Latin 
though they may trans/ate comparatively well. Ithivk it not too 
much to expect that six years of the proper study of Latin should 
give the ability to read it. Latin was once, even since it ceased to 
be a live language, the medium of communication between 
scholars. But that time has passed and though some are still able 
to speak it, there will never be occasion to use it in that way again. 
But the study of Latin, as far as the language is concerned, ought 
to leave the pupil with the ability to read it, and that ability 
should be set as the goal of the system of Latin instruction. I 
believe it can be reached by the combined work of the schools and 
colleges, 

But with that goal in view how can it be attained ? By keeping 
it in view from the very start and working with reference to it. 
The work which the schools now do is in many ways excellent, but 
‘*the weakest spots,’’ I should say, keeping in mind the aim I 
have mentioned, were: 

(a) The failure to supply sufficient vocabulary. 

()) Undue prominence of certain parts of grammar. 

(c) Too exclusive attention to translating. 

(d) Failure to cultivate the ear as an instrument of acquisition. 

On each of these points I will make a brief remark. The need 
of a vocabulary is self-evident. It is best gained at an early 
period. It is largely gained by a pure act of memory, though 
memory may receive much assistance. For obvious reasons the 
fitting school is the place where lists of words should be memorized, 
and the supply should be rather in advance than behind the 
opportunity to use. 

Grammar is unquestionably a necessary foundation in the study 
of language. There is no danger that it will receive too little 
study, though the study may be injudicious. I know it is rather 
the fashion to inveigh against grammatical study, but the fashion 
has not risen without some reason. I think the tendency has been 
to lay the stress on the wrong part, giving too little time to the 
forms, e. g., of declension and conjugation, and too much 
to grammatical relations. No one can ever read who has not 
at command the forms of grammar. If he cannot tell a genitive 
from an ablative, or a subjunctive from an indicative by the forms 
themselves, whenever they vary, he cannot read, With a good 
knowledge of forms, with a good vocabulary and an acquaintance 
with ordinary grammatical relations the way is open to reading. 
A boy will often understand the meaning of an English, German, or 
Latin sentence, who cannot parse every word in it, or describe the 
grammatical relations. ‘The trouble has often been that Latin 
grammar has seemed a distinct thing by itself, not a part of the 
language and that the only connection between them was that you 
had to learn the former in order to parse the latter. 

It may seem strange that there can be too great attention given 
to translation, and as an English study there cannot be. One of 
the best exercises for the help of good English is translation from 
another language, but it is not always helpful for acquiring com- 
mand of the language translated. The better the translation the 
more the boy’s thoughts are turned toward the structure of the 
English, and away from the character of the Latin. He should be 
allowed to absorb the Latin through the Latin forms, and in so 
doing his English may be very poor. I do not think that trans- 
lation into smooth idiomatic English should bs given up, but an 
exclusive attention to it is hurtful to the appreciation of the Latin. 
As far as possible the boy should be led to appreciate Lutin in 
Latin dress. 

The ear is one of nature’s most effective instruments for learning 
a language. It is too much neglected. Boys should be made to 
read the Latin alond, and should become accustomed to its sound, 
Words come to the mind more slowly through the ear than through 
the eye, and there is more time to apprehend their bearing. 
Various exercises can be devised that shall train both.ear and 
tongue, and the hearing and speaking of words in certain collo- 
cations fix their meaning and relations more firmly in the mind 
than when they are merely seen on the printed page. From the 
beginning of the study of Latin I would have the teacher train his 
pupil's ear, and make it serve its part in learning a language, that, 
like all others, was, when a living tongue, addressed far more to the 
ear than to the eye. . 

I have said nothing about reading at sight, as that is simply a 
method of attaining the object desired in the lines I have 
indicated. Joun K. Lorp, 


11. He called Amos coward, bully, thief, and blackguard._ 7 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, DEC. 8, 1887, 


Tue best Christmas gift is a book. 


‘ 
Tue Authors’ Readings in New York in aid of the In- 
ternational Copyright League, added more than $4,000 
to the treasury of that society. 


Tuose who are in position to know say that the Brook- 
lyn teachers are in the van in professional enthusiasm. 
There are several classes in pedagogy or psychology, to 
which some of the teachers of the city belong. 


Hype Park (Ill.) teachers are congratulating them- 
selves upon being Chicago teachers hereafter. The way 
in which Chicago has grown, territorially, is a curiosity to 
the public, and a financial delight to many teachers. 

Tue recently made proposition for an_ international 
stamp system meets with no favor among American au- 
thors of note. ‘They view it as unwise and impracticable, 
a virtual surrender of the property rights of the author, 
and pronounce it an unfortunate diversion at the present 
time. 

So long as the authors of America, in, the name of an 
international copyright law, afford such choice entertain- 
ment as that of which our New York Letter gives an ac- 
count this week, so long as the literary event of the year is 
the season of dinners, “afternoons,” and “ evenings,” which 
results from the gathering of literati of New York in this 
interest, the publie will silently hope that the law may be 
long delayed. 


THE newspapers are very generally circulating, with 
more or less show of authenticity,.a statement that a new 
edition of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, revised by 
President Porter of Yale College and a corps of assistants, 
is about to be published at an expense of $50,000. The 


hereafter it should be Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College. 
This action was taken upon the report of the committee 
appointed at the jubilee last summer. An endowment of 
$200,000 is to be asked, and every friend of the institu- 
tion from one end of the land to the other should respond 


with a promptness and heartiness that will show their ap-| ° 


preciation of the trustees in setting so low a figure. It 
had been generally supposed that half a million would 
be asked, and we incline to think the alumni and friends 
would have justified such a call by their response. Bui 
it is possible that the smaller sum may meet the demands, 


3/since Mt. Holyoke has always ranked as the champion 
3|economical institution in every regard, and to this fact is 


due in no small degree the confidence of the public and 


the success of the graduates. 
As we have already said, the public has been demand- 
ing this for some time, but the alumne associations of New 


fact is that no revised edition of the Unabridged Dictionary 
will appear for some years, and it is most unfortunate for 
the public to get a contrary impression. In the dim 
future, as in different times in the past, there will un- 
doubtedly be brought forth a grand departure from the 
labors of men who have been constantly at work for some 
years upon this great book. But it is not wise for this 
generation to go without a dictionary because the next 
generation may have a revised edition. 


MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 


The question has often been asked during the past five 
years, why Mt. Holyoke Seminary, the pedagogical legacy 
of Mary Lyon, America’s greatest lady teacher, has not 
been advanced to the rank of a college, since much of its 
work has been collegiate and its influence in behalf of 
woman’s highest education, unsurpassed by any sister in- 
stitution. 

On Wednesday of last week, the trustees, after a long 


York and Brooklyn have been foremost in the present 
movement, though women, both old and young, notably 
those engaged in teaching and in the management of 
schools and other educational work, have been outspoken 


®!in their demand that the school of Mary Lyon, that has 


sent multitudes of women into the schoolrooms, not only 
of every state and territory of the Union, but into almost 
every mission field of the world, should be second to no 
female college in the country in the opportunities offered 
women for a higher education. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SENTIMENT. 


The action of the Republican party of Massachusetts in 
placing a “common school plank” in its platform has 
borne good fruit. We have always taken the ground 
that the public school idea was as essential and as natural 
to America as her distinctive form of government, and 
that the parochial school can no more withdraw Catholic 
children universally and permanently from the public 
schools than the gilt-edged private school can withdraw 
the wealthy. There is a place for the private school, but 
there is no permanent constituency for it. A variety of 
causes furnish a steady average per cent. of pupils for 
private schools, but a percentage so small, as compared 
with the publie school patronage, as to be of no consider- 
able public importance. In response to’the attitude of 
the Republican party, the Democratic party of Boston has 
spoken in no uncertain terms through the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously passed by the Democratic 
municipal convention : 

Whereas, The recent attempt by a partisan press and upon the 
stump to bring into the state campaign the public school question 
was entirely uncalled for and unpatriotic; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Democratic party regards the public school 
system as the very foundation of our free institutions, and refers 
with pride and satisfaction to its support and advocacy of all meas- 
ures calculated to make the public schools, in fact as in name, free 
to all, whether rich or poor, without regard to race, creed, or color. 

This resolution was offered by Mr. Cuniff, at present 
the most influential Catholic politician in the city. Other 
Catholic gentlemen spoke with great earnestness in advyo- 
cacy of the resolve, and the following day, at the dedica- 
tion of the Hugh O’Brien school, the Mayor, in whose 
honor it was dedicated, spoke with pride of the public 
schools of the city, to which he is indebted for the 
learning he possesses. The city reflects the training of 
these schools ; it is a city of law and order, because obe- 
dience to law is impressed upon the minds of the children, 
—and good conduct is always recognized and rewarded ; 
it is a city of culture and progress because no expense is 
spared in developing the intellect of the children ; it is a 
city of business enterprise and integrity because truthful- 
ness and fair dealing are taught as the foundation of bus- 
iness prosperity; it is a city of patriotism and love of 
country because our children commence life on an equal- 
ity, and are taught that honors and high positions belong 
to those who earn them by persevering work and the 
faithful performance of every duty. Children who are 
guided and impressed by the instruction of the schools 
can but become good citizens, if the work of the schools 
is furthered by parents and guardians by proper moral 
training at home. 

It would be unreasonable to ask anything more out- 
spoken upon this question than the resolution offered by 
Mr. Cuniff, and this address by Mayor O’Brien. Such 


discussion in a full board, voted almost unanimously that 


utterances from such authorities will do much toward nerv- 


ing those parents who have reluctantly withdrawn children 
from the public schools out of deference to the wishes of 


the church. 


PROTESTS AGAINST THE ELECTIVE 
CRAZE. 


The time has come for arguments keen and vigorous 
upon both sides of the college elective question. Unless we 
mistake the signs of the times, there is to be prompt and 
unprejudiced discussion of this question, after which only 
the philosophically correct and the definitely useful phases 
of it will remain. So long as prejudice is the ruling 
factor in the introduction or exclusion of a new idea, 
there is little hope of any gain to the cause of education 
as a whole. Every real or fancied reform receives an 
early spasmodic protest, without any regard to the merit of 
the cause opposed, simply because it is new. 

The opposition of the conservatives rallies a class in 
the community who believe in anything that is thus op- 
posed. Then the authorities pass upon it calmly, and 
almost uniformly reject it; and the public accepts this as 
the “verdict of history.” Then follows what the politi- 
cians call a “ still hunt,” and, without argument or open 
campaigning, the advocates of the new order of things set 
influences at work, and some day there breaks out a well- 
nigh universal popularity of the new scheme. Then, and 
not till then, the question is met upon its merits. Preju- 
dice no longer holds sway. ‘The elective system is now 
entering this stage. College presidents and professional 
experts have had their way, and now the business men, 
members of the various professions, are to pass judgment 
upon the question. In a recent number of the Boston 
Advertiser, one of, the best business men_of the city ex- 
pressed himself with much vigor. The main points in 
his article we reproduce, as representing the conservative 
business man’s attitude : . 


We are a very energetic people, keenly alive to the chances for 
making the almighty dollar. Formerly there was something of a 
breastwork against this feeling in the colleges, for we were obliged 
there to take a certain general course of instruction, which was a 
fairly broad basis of a liberal culture. I remember very well, when 
I was studying in the fitting school, approaching the principal one 
day (then I was about seventeen years of age) with a question as 
to how I could avail myself of a certain fund for poor students de- 
siring to enter the ministry. He talked very pleasantly with me, 
but said that I was hardly old enough to determine then what pro- 
fession I should finally follow, and that this question could be fairly 
left for the present. He advised me to go on with the general 
course of stndy until it was necessary to settle that matter, for per- 
haps I might change my mind. A very wise judgment, as it 
proved, as some one has said I might have epoiled a first-class mer- 
chant to make a third-rate preacher. 

Now that this barrier of a prescribed course is broken down, and 
a boy at twelve or thirteen can elect the course of study he will 
pursue, I am very much afraid that while there may be a gain in 
certain directions, there will be such a decided loss in others that 
the experiment will in time prove disastrous. It seems to me that 
a lad of twelve or fifteen years is not a competent judge of what is 
best for him. There ought to be in all the better fitting schools and 
colleges a strict course of study that should be rigidly adhered to, that 
shall best fit men in general for performing the duties of after life. If 
children at twelve or fifteen years of age are to select their occupation 
and the studies adapted to it, the training will be constantly narrow- 
ing instead of broadening. ‘Too soon I have found that people under 
the old régime are bending everything to their profession. There 
is very little general culture after one’s college days are over. Not 
many read broadly, but read in the direction of their special work. 
You can tell the lawyer, the minister, the physician, the merchant, 
the teacher, by the expression of his face or his gait, even béfore 
you may discern the green bag, the white necktie, or other charac- 
teristic of the profession. All are traveling in their grooves, and 
some, while living, have made them so deep that their heads are 
hardly above ground. 

It seems to me that the only breathing time for a generous culture 
for its own sake is during one’s schooldays. Now that the strong- 
est bulwark is rapidly disappearing, we shall as rapidly turn our- 
selves into money-makiug machines. I do not at all approve of 
narrowing the college to supplement the technical school. Let 
those pupils who have a limited time for study and wish not a broad 
education, but the narrowest possible, and their whole training along 
the line of their future calling, attend the technical schools; but 
for the sake of the great majority, let the college still stand for the 
broadest education. We have a right to distrust any age that claims 
that all the rich experiences of the past are worthless. It is very little 
that any man or any age can give of permanent value to the world. 
Let us be content with giving that little, rather than setting at 
nought the bountiful inheritance that many ages have handed down 
to us. 
Probably there will always be a question as to how much time one 
should devote to ancient and modern languages, sciences, mathe- 
maties, ete., but would it not be well to exact a certain reasonable 
amount in all these departments from each student before he can 


receive a college diploma ? 
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THE OLD SOUTH WORK. 


It is now ten years since the first beginnings of the 
work at the Old South, which has been entirely sustained 
by Mrs. Hemenway, and the last summer’s course of lect- 
ures was the fifth of the regular annual courses for the 
young people. The interest in the work has never been 
so warm, so intelligent, or so general as the present year, 
and it is pleasing to note that the success of the Boston 
experiment is leading to the undertaking of similar work 
in various parts of the country, so that the “Old South” 
work promises to become quite national in its scope. We 
are realizing more deeply than ever before in this coun- 


try the importance of training our young people to a sense| 


of the meaning of the nation’s history and of the duties of 
citizenship, and it would be a hopeful thing if work like 
our Old South work in Boston could be inaugurated in 
every large town in the country. Public-spirited educa- 
tors should send to the directors of the Old South Studies 
(at the Old South Meeting House, Boston) for the pam- 
phlet which gives an account of what they are doing. 

The Old South work, the present year, has had reference 
entirely to the Constitution and the history of its formation. 
The course of summer lectures bore the general title of 
“ The Birth of the Nation.” 

The Old South Leaflets, generally consisting of eight 
pages, and prepared for free circulation among the young 
people attending the lectures, are made up for the most 
part from original papers on the periods treated in the 
lectures, in the hope to make the men and the public life 
of the periods more clear and real. The subjects of the 
leaflets are always immediately related to the subjects of 
the corresponding lectures, their purpose being to supple- 
ment the lectures and stimulate historical interest and 
inquiry among the young people. The bibliographical 
notes and hints for study in the present year’s leaflets are 
unusually full, and these notes, revised and amplified, 
are to be published, along with the Constitution itself, and 
with the addition of a table of topics for study, as a spe- 
cial leaflet or manual, for the use of clubs or classes en- 
gaged in political and historical study. Much demand 
for such assistance has come to the directors of the Old 
South work from various parts of the country, and they 
hope to follow up this manual upon the Constitution by 
one upon the Presidential Administrations, and by others. 

During the year Old South work has been begun in 
Chicago, and other places, and warm expressions of the 
sense of the importance of such work for our young peo- 
ple have come from many parts of the country. Indi- 
anapolis was the first city to follow Boston in this move- 
ment, the work there being in its third year and singu- 
larly successful. Brockton is the first of our Massachu- 
setts towns that has moved in the matter. The historical 
course there, upon the American Revolution, is now in 
progress, the list of lectures being as follows: “Samuel 
Adams and Patrick Henry, or the Beginnings of the Rev- 
olution,” by Edwin D. Mead; “ The Declaration of In- 
dependence,” by Davis R. Dewey; “The Times that 
Tried Men’s Souls,” by Albert B. Hart ; “ English Opin- 
ion and Help from France,” by Edward Everett Hale; 
“The Women of the Revolution,” by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore ; ‘“ Washington and his Generals,” by George 
M. Towle. Several of these lectures are the same that 
were given at the Old South last year, and the Brockton 
people follow the Old South custom of providing leaflets 
in connection with their lectures, drawing upon last 
year’s Old South leaflets for the purpose. 

We copy from Unity for May 14, 1887, the following 
paragraph concerning the work in Chicago, and we would 
like to add emphasis to the suggestion in the closing 
question : 

Three weeks ago “ Unity” told how the Old South Meeting 
House in Boston had been turned into a school to teach national 
history and a patriotic spirit to Boston children, and how, through 
the summer vacation weeks, the young folks flocked to the weekly 
lectures there; and we asked, ‘‘ How shall the same thing be done 
for Chicago ?”’ On the very day the question was asked, the sec- 
ond lecture in a children’s course, quite similar to that in Boston, 
was given in Chicago. Our engineer is the enterprising principal 
of the Chicago Manual Training School, Mr. H. H. Belfield. Be- 
ing in Boston last summer, he attended one of the Old South Lect- 
ures, saw the boys and girls listening there, ** took it,’’ and came 
back to do that thing here without waiting for a sammer vacation. 
He arranged a course of seven lectures on ‘‘ The War for the 
Union,”’ each lecture to be by a Chicago man, who was an actor in 
the scenes that he describes. The lectures are given in the hall of 


the Manual Training School, corner of Michigan Avenue and 


Twelfth street, on Saturdays, at 2.30 p.m. Admission is given by 
tickets distributed free to pupils and teachers, and already three or four 
hundred, mostly boys, from the high and manual training schools are 
there with their ears alert. Here is the program,—and for next 
year another, on the Constitution, is already in preparation: ‘‘ Fort 
Samter,’’ Major Horatio L. Wait; ‘‘ Chickamauga,”’ Col. A. N. 
Waterman ; ‘‘ Gettysburg,”’ Col. H. W. Jackson; ‘‘ The March to 
the Sea,’’ Gen. Wm. E. Strong; “‘ Nashville,’’ Capt. Henry V. 
Freeman; “ Life in a Military Prison,’ Gen. Joseph B. Leake; 
Bentonville,’ Gen. A. C. McClurg. Why cannot such a course 
of lectures be arranged by the school superintendents in a dozen 
cities of a state, utilizing the home talent of fellow citizens ? 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Prof. S. E. Courtney, teacher of mathematics in Tuskegee (Ala. ) 
Normal School, has been spending three weeks hereabouts, visit- 
ing the Institute of Technology, Latin and English High Schools, 
and Girls’ High School; also schools in Haverhill, Lawrence, 
Lowell, and Gloucester. The public would be surprised could it 
know how much is being accomplished in these days by the visits of 
Eastern teachers West and Western and Southern teachers East 
and North. This interchange of visits, study of methods, of ob- 
servation, is doing much to harmonize, interest, and develop educa- 
tional zeal. 


* * * 


Fauntleroy Hall is the happily chosen name for a quaint little 
kindergarten building at Grove Hall, erected by the Elm Hill 
Avenue Association, with all modern comforts and conveniences. 
Fifty-eight parents thereabouts organized the Association, raised 
and expended $11,000 upon this schoolhouse, in which Miss J. D. 
Proctor is to apply the modern metbods in the best way. Gen. 
W. M. Osborne, -of the Police Commission, is president of the 
Association. Bishop Foster, of the Methodist church, made the 
reg prayer, and Dr, E. E, Hale delivered the dedicatory 

ress. 


* * 

Sub-master C. F. Kimball, of the Rice School, has fully recov- 
ered from a long and discouraging illness, and is back at his work 
once more.——Supt. B. B. Russell, of Brockton, who was ill for 
several months, is at his work this season, and though not fully re- 
covered is able to do a great deal. The committee treated him 
handsomely, both financially and in regard to assistance in his 
work. Horace A, Freeman, of Arlington, occupies a prominent 
position among his associates for the royal common sense that 
marks all that he says and does. Such grammar masters do more 
for the profession than we think. Luther E. Leland, of New- 
ton Lower Falls, is one of the seniors among the suburban gram- 
mar masters, and not only in the social and fraternal councils of 
his own city, but in all church and Sunday school interests of the 
Baptist denomination he is a leader. 

* * 

The Democratic committee have placed in nomination for the 
school board, Dr. R. D, Elliott, Dr. Samuel Eliot, Gen. Francis 
A. Walker, Mrs. Emily Fifield, Judge Fallon, Hon. E. C, Carri- 
gan, George R. Swasey, and Dr. J. G. Blake. This ticket will 
undoubtedly be elected. It had been given out that neither Dr. 
Eliot nor General Walker would stand for re-election, but since both 
Democrats and Republicans are agreed upon them, their declina- 
tion would hardly be justifiable. Mr. Carrigan will be one of the 
most aggressive men upon the Board, and will work with special 
ardor for all the interests, notably the financial interests, of teachers. 

* * * 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead, whose last winter’s class in Aristotle was a 
notable success, will give twelve lessons this year, on Tuesday morn- 
ings, at 11 o’clock, beginning Dec. 13, upon ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Kant.’’ General Introduction; The Problem left by Locke and 
Hume; The Critique of Pure Reason: Kant’s Doctrine of Space 
and Time; The Categories of the Understanding; The Unity of 
Self-consciousness ; Phenomena and Noumena; The Antinomies or 
Self-contradictions of Thought; The Proofs of the Existence of 
God; The True End and Method of Reason; Practical Reason : 
Kant’s Ethics ; Judgment: Kant’s Doctrine of Teleology or 
Final Cause; The Relation of Kant to Fichte and Hegel and later 
German Thought. Terms for the course, $10. All persons de- 
siring to join the class are requested to send their names to Mr. 
Mead, 73 Pinckney street. WARREN WINTHROP, 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— After an absence of two years, Mrs. Sura J. Lippincott 
(Grace Greenwood) has returned to New York. It is her inten- 
tion to remain in America if her health permits. 

— Mr. Earnest Rhys, an English writer and editor of Camelot 
Classics, is coming to this country to lecture. His subjects will be, 
** Walt Whitman in England,”’ and ‘‘ The New Poetry.”’ 

— A monument of polished Scotch granite has been erected in 
Walnut Hill Cemetery, Brookline, Mass., with the following in- 


scription: ‘‘Jennie Collins, thé Working-Girls’ Friend, and 
Founder of ‘ Boffin’s Bower.’ Died July 20th, 1887, aged 59 
years.’’ 


— Will Carleton’s ‘‘ An Ancient Spell,’’ one of the brightest 
things he has written, is secured by Clark and Maynard, 771 Broad- 
way, New York, and issued as aa eight-page, beautifully illustrated 
calendar and Christmas memento, which they will send promptly 
and gratuitously in response to a postal card. 

— Miss Helen M. Shafer, the acting president of Wellesley, is a 
graduate of Oberlin, and was for some years engaged in school 
work at St. Lonis, under Prof. W. T. Harris. 

— Peter Halderman Barnett, the first American governor of 
California, has lately completed his eightieth year. He is living in 
San Francisco. Senor Pio Pico, the last Spanish governor, is now 
ninety years old, and still lives in Los Angeles County. 

— The winter term of the New England Conservatory of Music 
has opened with a larger attendance than ever before in its history. 
Among its winter attractions are courses of lectures by Dr. Duryea 


and Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the former on psychological subjects, the lat- 
ter on the general topic of Shakespeare's Life and Times, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILLS, 


INFATUATION. 


Who can tell what the baby says 
As he chatters, and laughs, and crows, 
And tosses his head with its tasseled fez, 
And plays with his small pink toes ? 


What is he trying so hard to tell 
As he talks in his earnest way ? 

Come, put your ear close, and listen well, — 
What does the baby say ? 


All day long the bright little elf, 
With his cheeks like a full-blown rose. 
Chatters, and laughs, and talks to himself 
In a language that no one knows. 


Does he speak in Turkish, to match his fez, 
Or the language of Hindostan ? 

Who can tell what the baby says ? 
Well, his mother thinks she can. 


The man who sets out to study a woman’s disposition can gener- 
ally learn a great deal, but the price of tuition is apt to be high. 

It is true that the village sewing circle is often called the Dorcas 
Society; but only an inexperienced philologist would ever 
publicly that the name might be a corruption of ‘‘Talkers’ Society.’’ 

People who do not care what other people think of them gen- 
erally have reason to be thankful that they don’t. 

This is one of the seasons of the year when New England tem- 
porarily hasn’t any climate. It will be “clibate’’ here for the 
next month, at least. 

A man with a church clock in his vest-pocket couldn’t realize its 
presence any more forcibly than a boy does that of his new fifteen- 
dollar silver watch. 

By the way, isn’t it illegal for the papers to print wedding 
notices ? Every one knows that marriage is a lottery, and in Mas- 
sachusetts the law forbids papers to advertise the results of lottery 
drawings. 

People who believe that ‘‘man wants but little here below’’ 
would better look at the ‘‘ small ad.’’ pages in the daily papers. 

The government has issued six varieties of postal-cards since 1873 
and hasn’t struck a really superior kind of blotting-paper yet, 
What a lot of romance would have been taken out of the Dec- 
laration of Independence if it had been originally written on a type- 
writer! 

It is estimated that the condensed energy put into checker-playing 
in Maine during the winter months would run all the machinery in 
the United States for a year, if it could only be properly applied. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— William Hogarth was early apprenticed to a silversmith. 

— Daniel Webster spoke at an average of seventy words a 
minute. 

— It is stated that more than 600,000 copies of Pickwick have 
been put into circulation by the original publishers alone. 

— Volapiik, the new language, to-day counts over 100,000 adhe- 
rents, seventy societies, and ten periodicals devoted to its interests. 

— Carlyle, on hearing that Coleridge was dead, said in a letter 
to Emerson, ‘‘ How great a Possibility, how small a realized Re- 
sult!’ 

— Boys in the primary schools of Stockton, Cal., are taught 
needlework the same as the little girls, so that hereafter they can 
make small repairs for themselves. 

— Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, late editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book, is 
said to have secured the national observance of Thanksgiving Day, 
which was at first only a New England holiday. 

— A Liszt Society has been formed in Vienna for the presenta- 
tion of this master’s works. Liszt’s known works are said to num- 
ber 1,233; only 206 of which have ever been performed. 


— ‘‘In making up a party for a traveling excursion,’’ said 
Charles Dudley Warner, to a friend who was planning one, ‘‘al- 
ways be sure to have it include one ignorant woman. She will ask 
all the questions you are ashamed to ask or think you don’t need to 
ask, and you will secure the benefit of a vast deal of information 
you would otherwise lose.’’—The Epoch. 


— After the great Boston fire in 1872, which destroyed property 
valued at over $80,000,000, the following appeared as a bona fide 
advertisement in the Boston Journal, among the Removals”? 

BIRTHPLACE OF FRANKLIN 
REMOVED FROM 
No. 15 Mink Srreet To No, 11 TempLe PLACE. 
O—— Bros. & Co. 


—-In Acts and Anecdotes of Authors, -C. M. Barrows, in speaking 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, says: ‘‘To him the power and glory of 
authorship and oratory were worthless baubles when divorced from 
true sources of inspiration and devoted to mercenary uses. With 
him, facts, learning, culture, eloquence, poetry, were means, not 
ends. He taxed Goethe with devotion to truth for the sake of 
culture; but he himself aspired to loftier heights, and valued all 
scholastic helps for the sake of truth: for he says, ‘The idea of 
absolute, eternal truth, without reference to my own enlarge ment 
by it, is higher.’ ”” 

— Thackeray’s love of and sympathy with children was one of . 
the strongest feelings of his heart. He used often to visit a school 
where his sister had collected nearly three hundred neglected chil- 
dren. One day he entered this echool just as the pupils were com - 
mencing, with more heartiness than melody, Faber’s beautiful 
hymn: 


‘© O Paradise! O Paradise! 
Who doth not crave for rest ? 
Who would not seek the happy land, 
Where they that love are blest ?’’ 


He turned to the lady superintending them and said, “‘ I canno 


stand this any longer,—my spectacles are getting very dim,”’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ing to the present variet in the size and form of printing paper 
0 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Eneravines on Woop. By members of the Society of 
American Wood Engravers. With an Intfoduction and Descrip- 
tive Text. By William M. Laffan. Artistically bound. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 18}¢x15 inches. Price, $12.00. 
The pablishers have taxed their skill in book-making in giving the 

choicest setting to the most brilliant display of the wood engravers’ 

art. Mr. Laffan has justified his appearance in the presence of 
such rare engravings by the wealth of bi phical knowledge dis- 
layed, and his philosophical analysis of the history of the art. 

Ramevine upon wood has recently attained its high American dis- 

tinction. The work of an American wood engraver is in no danger 

of being mistaken for that of any other artist, which cannot be said 
of painting or etching. The distinctively national popalarity of the 
elegantly illustrated magazine, the high average education of the 
people, the business enterprise that bas made all high art profit- 
able, have combined to place this art among us within the past ten 

ears, notably the past five years, in a position hitherto supposed 
impossible. France, under Charles Baude, leads Europe in this 
art. It is more inventive than the German. England has no art of 
wood engravers; America tempting, by her appreciation and abun- 
dant market, every aspirant for honors in tbis direction. There 
are no new means of attaining elegant results, merely more artistic 
skill and faithfulness in the adaptation of the means which were 
used by Diirer and Berwick. 

The characteristics which Mr. Laffan claims for the American 
art are simplicity, sincerity of purpose, and the cheerful self-efface- 
ment of the engraver. The engraver is not concerned about his 
line, does not know that he has a line; he addresses himself solely 
to the faithful interpretation into black and white equivalents of 
the subject before him. These numerous full-page engravings are 
the best proof of the power attained by wood engravers in America. 
They have produced a work of art which ranks with works of art 
with which they have not been a to compare at all favorably. 

Victor Bernstrom presents ‘“‘ The Mystery of Life’’ from Carl 
Marr; W. B. Closson, ‘‘ The Quadroon Girl”? from George Fuller ; 
Timothy Cole, ‘‘ The Entombment”’; J. P. Davis, ‘‘ Among the 
Old Poets,” and Cobblers’’; Frank French, ‘‘ Lacing a 
Sandal,” and ‘‘ In the Enemy’s Country’’; T. Johnson, ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Child’’; F.S. King, ‘‘ The Sibyl,’’ and ‘‘ A Difference ”’ ; 
Elbridge Kingsley, ‘‘A Morning,’ and “ The Flying Dutchman” ; 
G. Kruell, ‘‘A Portrait,’’ and ** Rent Day’’; R. A. Maller, ‘* I’m 
Perfectly Happy’’; C. A. Powell, “‘ The Three Marys,’’ and 
Lady and Horse’; S. G. Patnam, Identity,’’ and *‘A 
Waterfall by Moonlight’’; John Tinkey, ‘‘ Exchanging Confi- 
dences’’; F. H. Wellington, ‘‘One Day in June,’’ and ‘‘ Miles 


Standish’s Challenge’; Henry Wolf, ‘“‘ The New England Ped- 


dler,’’ and ‘‘ The Roadside.”’ 

These twenty-five beautiful engravings of the most popular paint- 
ings make a combination of art and beauty at a price far below 
anything hitherto offered. 


Marvets or tHE New West. Six books in one vol- 
ume, comprising Marvels of Nature, Race, Enterprise, Mining, 
Stock-Raising and Agriculture, Graphically and Truthfully De- 
scribed by William M. Thayer. Illustrated with more than 350 
fine engravings and maps. 10x64 inches, 715 pp. Norwich, 
Conn. : The Henry Bill Pablishing Co. 

We rejoice in the appearance of the first great book to reveal the 
New West to the world, with hundreds of beautiful illustrations, 
thousands of important and reliable statements of fact, innumera- 
ble biographical sketches, incidents, and descriptions. Mr. Thayer 
has done some things in biography that have endeared him to mul- 
titudes of homes, this work will attach to him the lovers of Amer- 
ica everywhere. It presents the vast New West in such a way 
that it pleads for the country without one word of pleading. It 
arranges the wonders go skillfully that the reader is constantly en- 
tertained by fact and incident, and charmed by the elegance of the 
illustration. 

Marvels of Nature’’ (134 pages and 94 would be 
a volume in itself to attract attention. ‘‘ Marvels of ? (85 
pages, 46 illustrations) presents the least known phases of that 
section of our country in an interesting manner, furnishing much 
desired information in an entertaining way concerning cave-dwell- 
ers, cliff-dwellers, Pueblos, Zunis, Mexicans, ete. 

‘Marvels of Enterprise ’’ (208 pages, 102 illustrations) is one of 
the most fascinating departments we ever read. We incline to 
think it the best piece of work Mr. Thayer has ever done, not only 
in the collection of fresh material, but in effective setting and 
graphic recital of experiences. We are not unfamiliar with 
the country of which he writes. We have heard many similar 
adventures with ‘‘ rustlers,’’ Indians, and buffaloes, in mines and 
mountains, in the saddle and stage, in blizzard and by camp-fire 
recited on the ground by those who have experienced them, an 
these pages of Mr. ‘Thayer have the same vivacity, the same real- 
ity that the ‘‘ natives’’ gave them. We would not have believed it 
had we not read for ourselves. 

“* Marvels of Mining’’ opens a field well tilled in its way by 
Joaquin Miller and Bret Harte, but the facts are more startling 
than fiction, and to read Mr. Thayer’s account of ‘‘ Honest John,’’ 
and scores of other prospectors, of mining kings now famous 
throughout the country and their rise from obscurity, is as delight- 
ful as it is surprising. ‘* Marvels of Stock-Raising ’’ weaves in the 
cow-boy, the herder, the rustler, and the cattle-king, with the 
stampede, the round-up, the prairie laundry, the grub wagon, the 
bucker, the corral, and the prairie fire. ‘‘ Marvels of Agricalture ’’ 
has less of romance, but no less of the wonderful in it, and will be 
even more of a revelation than the other departments. 

It is needless to ‘‘ wish the book a large sale,”’ that is inevit- 
able; and it only remains for us to express our appreciation of 
this service rendered the home and school, father and son, finance 
and commerce, by the author of From the Log Cabin to the White 
House. The book can be seen at the Boston office of the publish- 
ers, 165 ema Street, Room 10, where agents may apply for 
terms, etc. 


TES GoveRNMENT. By William A. 
owry, ton: Silver, & Co. 
x 5t, Price, 94 cents net. 
Dr. Mowry occupies a prominent place among the advocates of a 
more universal and intelligent teaching of civil government in the 
schools. He was a pioneer in such teaching, and has had more 
experience in successfully awakening an interest and judiciously 
imparting knowledge in this branch, than almost any other man in 
the range of our acquaintance. He has combined patriotic ardor, 
well-matured conviction, and long experience in producing this 
sixty-two devoted to the genesis and 
levelopment of our government, ing first with the towns and 
cities,—their needs, methods, officers, with thetr duties and re- 


sponsibilities ; the objects of government ; public schools ; taxation ; 
mutual relation of town, state, and nation. The government 
under the Constitution occupies 150 pages, considering. in detail, 
after the manner in which the author himself taught, and in an 
admirable spirit, each department of the government, and each of 
the practical problems continually recurring in executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial matters. There are full-page illustrations of 
the state house, Philadelphia, where the Federal convention was 
held; the national capitol; the senate chamber; house of repre- 
sentatives, and other public buildings at Washington ; together 
with the new state capitol at Albany. It also has an appendix of 
thirty pages. 

It argues well for the future of America, that the pupils 
in the public schools are to be very generally taught about the 
responsibility of citizenship and the forms of goverement, and it is 
an encouraging sign of the times that such books as this are being 
prepared. Of course a review cannot verify every fact, but our 
knowledge of the author and the caution of the publishers are the 
best guarantee of the authority and reliability of the book. For 
some reason, which does not appear upon the surface, the custom, 
which books like Martin’s have followed, of giving the peculiarities 
of the prominent laws of leading states and sections, has not been 
followed. On the other hand, if our memory of other books does 
not fail us, it is especially clear in outlining and emphasizing some 
of the newer things of the new West, notably the epening of the 
land office. We bear cheerful testimony to the fact that the book 
is thoroughly readable to one who has given no littie time to the 
study of civil government, and it is no easy matter to lay aside the 
book when once one has drifted into its pages. 


Primary MetHops AND KINDERGARTEN IRSTRUCTION. 
By W. N. Hailmann, A.M. New York and Chicago: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 166 pp., 734 x 5. 

Dr. Hailmann leads the kindergarten host, with more philosoph- 
ical breadth, perbaps, than any other American. ‘I‘here is a ‘‘ Har- 
risonian’’ psychological sweep to his utterances when he meets the 
educational leaders, hence the very general interest awakened by 
the announcement of & new book from his pen. He has done in 
this book what has long been demanded by kindergarten workers. 
Knowing the philosophy, he bas measured the experiences of many 
primary and from their observations, experiments, 
and deductions, he has generalized and analyzed, presenting a 
volume of kindergarten methods for primary school work. The 
first duty of the kindergarten movement, as we have said more 
than once, must be to modify and illustrate primary methods; 
this Dr. Hailmann has done. 

The first chapter, ‘‘ Thoughts before Words in Expression,’’ is 
a masterly presentation of the study. The second chapter, ‘‘ A 
Course of Study,’’ is for school authorities rather than primary 
teachers. The remainder of the book is written for the primary 
teacher in a way to be easily understood, thoroughly appreciated, 
and readily applied. It is full of illustrations, none of which are 
iven for the sake of illustration, but for the development of sub- 
jects. Chapters on the ‘‘ Folding Sheet’’ are profusely illustrated, 
and enable any teacher, with almost no effort on her part, to 
accomplish much, through interesting and training the children. 

The chapter on “‘ Plastic Clay’’ will meet the wants of many 
teachers; those on “‘ Cutting and Mounting’ and ‘‘ Card-Board 
Work,’’ will meet the needs of any lower grade primary teacher. 
The illustration of ‘‘ Fraction Strips’’ is good for higher as well as 
lower, while the chapters on ‘‘ Splints or Sticks,’’ ‘‘ Peas’’ and 
“ Lentils,’ furnish no end of usable recreation and diversion to 
the school. This volume. which may be easily mastered, will do 
much toward making every teacher an expert in the illustrative 
phases of primary school work. 


Tne Practica Question Book. A Hand-Book of 
Practical Questions. By Lamont Stillwell. Boston and New 
York : The Educational Publishing Company. 400 pages, 
734x514. 

It is amusing to note the ebb and flow of public sentiment in 
regard to the pedagogical virtue and vice of questions in classroom 
work. The time is long past since a textbook could be ‘‘ popular’”’ 
that did not have at the foot of every page a series of questions 
upon the text above. Afterward came a reform, and the questions 
had to be placed at the end of each chapter; then it was considered 
almost a crime to have any questions in a book. To put one’s 
finger on a question and then hunt up the answer has of late been 
considered the most vicious of the vices in educational methods. 
The topical plan has for some time had the field to itself. But 
within two or three years there has been a demand for ingenious 
applications of the old-time question scheme, which has been 
variously met. 

Of course the teacher, in looking at the book, will see many things 
the use of which he does not appreciate; but these may be pre- 
cisely the things another will appreciate. The first question, if it 
may be called a question, is, Define history. The answer, fourteen 
pages later, is: ‘* History is a statement of the progress of a nation, 
with philosophical inquiries respecting effects and causes.— Webster’ s 
Dictionary. History may be defined, in a general way, as the 
the life of mankind.—Swinton's Outlines of History, 

ge I. 

The author has brought together alternate chapters of questions 
and answers with authorities for the latter. The 292 questions in 
United States history with answers condensed are mostly from school 
histories. There are 200 questions on mathematical and political 
geography, 136 on physical geography, 175 on arithmetic, 50 on 
orthography, 73 on reading, 220 on English grammar, 100 on com- 
position and rhetoric ; other subjects following. , 

We can readily see many theoretical objections that can be 
raised to the book ; but we can see many more arguments that the 
practical teacher will give in its favor. 


A Srory or tHe Goupen AGE. 


By James Baldwin. 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 74x5}. Price, $2.00. 


This invitingly written, well bound, and beautifully illustrated 
volume is the American child’s Iliad and Odyssey, not in the sense, 
however, in which others have been written to accomplish the pur- 
pose. It is not intended to take the place of Homer’s great works, 
but it is a delightful introduction to the grandest pooms ever sung 
or written or read. It gives a taste for those poems. Even the 
most ardent admirer of those historic classics can understand how 


difficult it is for one who has a taste for heroic verse even to appre- 
ciate and enjoy at first these epics. This book creates an appre- 
ciative sentiment for those works, and will lead one to read enjoy- 
ably and profitably either a classic translation or the poem in the 


| original. This volume takes the various legends relating to the 
; Causes of the Trojan war, and has woven all into one continuous 
| narrative ending where Homer's story begins. The hero of the 


Odyssey is the hero of this volume. Only the story of his boyhood 


‘and youth, and the most beautiful of the old Greek myths are 


used. The author deals freely with the old tragedians and not 
infrequently with Homer himself. The style of the narrative, ac- 
companied by admirable illustrations and maps, makes attractive 
and valuable reading for the young, 


Tue Gates Between. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth, 7 x 43g, 222 pages, 
Price, $1.25. 
Still Freya at the gates, the gifted author of this fascinatin 

volume would seem like some holy mediwval nun, to have pra 

and fasted until, now a third time, the vail which sunders living 
men from ghosts has parted and her rapt vision has been 
blessed with glim of what takes place on the ‘* to-morrow of 
death.”? More than seventy thousand copies of The Gates Ajar 
have told wondering readers what Miss Phelps was permitted to 
behold years ago. Since then she stepped Beyond the Gates. Now 
she shows that there are barred gates stretching here and there 
across the heavenward road that human methods alone cannot open. 

The Gates Between is a sort of autobiography of a successful, well- 
to-do city physician, reaching beyond the date of his physical death, 
and covering a period of purgatorial experience, in which he is con- 
demned to a dreary existence that reminds one of the wanderings 
on the hither shore of Acheron of the sad ghosts of human beings 
not honored with a funeral. : 

The book is carefully written, extremely fascinating, suggestive, 
and paints a terrible picture of the dwarfing effect of a sordid love 
of self and gain on the spiritual natare of man, 


Tue Desater’s Hanpsook. Including a Debate upon 
the Character of Julias Casar; adapted from J. Sheridan 
Knowles. Designed for practical exercises in declamation, and 
as a model for debating clubs; also for classes in public and 

rivate schools, with directions for the conduct of debate and a 

ist of subjects and references. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 114 

634x5. Price, cloth, 30 cents. : 

We have long realized that there was a great and growing de- 
mand for helps in debate. We are glad to find such a work as is 
here furnished ; we wish, however, that it were ten times as much 
of a book, as it might easily have been. Of course the debate on 
the character of Julius Cesar is always good, and the questions 
given for debate in the close of the book are good, while the refer- 
ences showing where to find material for the study of subjects are 
valuable. The letter from Horace Mann to a member of a debating 
club is exceptionally good ; but the directions and suggestions occu- 
pying but four pages are too few to amount to much. The work 
costs but little, and is certainly worth more than the price; but it 
ought to have been made worth three times as much. 


Historic Grrus. By E. S. Brooks. New York: G. P. 

Patnam’s Sons. 225 pp., 8'4¢x6. Price, $2.00. 

The thauks of old and young will go out to these publishers for 
gathering together in attractive form these stories of giols who 
have influenced the history of their times, which have appeared 
from time to time during the past year in the columns of the St. 
Nicholas. These are full of varying lessons, but from all the les- 
sons and from all the morals, one truth stands out most clearly,— 
the fact that age and country, time and surroundings, do not 
change the real girl nature, which is the same in our American 
school-girls of to-day as in the days of the Syrian Zenobia. ‘The sto- 
ries are written in a fascinating and impressive style, and are well 
illustrated. The ‘‘historic girls’’ sketched are Zenobia of Pal- 
myra, Helena of Britain, Palcheria of Constantinople, Clotilda of 
Burgundy, Woo of Hurang-Ho, Edith of Scotland, Jacqueline of 
Holland, Catarina of Venice, Theresa of Avila, Elizabeth of Tudor, 
Christiana of Sweden, Mataoka of Powhatan. 


Lire or Wasuinaton. By Virginia F. Townsend. Illus- 
trated. New York: Worthington & Co. 267 pages, 734 x54. 
Price, $1.25. 

Among the many “ Lives of Washington’’ we welcome this new 
volume from Miss Townsend’s pen to the unique place which it - 
will occupy. While it is not intended for the serious student of 
history so much as for young readers, it has been prepared with 
the utmost care. It presents a woman’s way of looking at the 
character and deeds of this great hero; is fascinatingly written, 
and, taken altogether, is one of the best biographies which has been 
written for young readers. ‘The volume is rendered more attractive 
by twenty-three fine illustrations. 


Tue Roya Service; or, The King’s Seal. By Kate 
W. Hamilton, author of ‘‘ We Three,’ ‘‘ Tangles and Corners,’’ 
etc. Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society. Cloth,5x7. Price, $1.00. 

This is one of those healthful javeniles of which this society pub- 
lishes so many, that tend to inspire the young to right ways of 
doing the work of life. The lad ‘‘ Johnny,” about whom the story 
centres, took for his seal the sign of the cross, with the motto ‘‘ For 
His Sake,’’ and did ‘‘ royal service.’’ All of the characters intro- 
duced are well drawn, by the accomplished author of this book, 
and its reading by the young will tend to strengthen the elements 
that make noble character, and induce them to lead useful lives. 


Livine Licuts: A Popular Account of Phosphorescent 
Animals and Vegetables. By Charles Frederick Holder. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 187 pp., 8x6. Price, $2.00, 
Those who enjoyed The Ivory King will need no more than an 

announcement that Mr. Holder has prepared with the same artistic, 
illustrative effect, has written with the same entertaining style, has 
presented the facts and theories of the stars, and meteors of the 
sea, the fixed luminaries of the sea, and every other animal whose 
phosphorescent light make him the wonder of old and young, the 
scientist, and the novice. It contains 30 full-page illustrations. 


Tue Series: The Mountaineers, Lost on 
the Mountains, Winnie’s Black Dog, Mountaineers at School, 
The Danger Signal. By Willis Boyd Allen. Price, $2.00, 
Boston : Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society. 

This little series, forming a connected story of a family who 
were obliged to leave their old home and begin life anew, tells how 
they accommodated themselves to their new surroundings, what 
adventures befell them, what good they tried to do among their 
neighbors, and how finally the father was the means of averting 
what would have been a fearful accident. It contains many lessons 
of trust and well-doing, and is well illustrated. 


Juan AND JuANITA. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 

Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This fascinating story dedicated ‘‘To all dear children every- 
where’’ is one of Miss Baylor’s best. It tells in a crisp style of a 
little Mexican boy and girl who were stolen by the Indians, and 
kept in mountain camps for several years, after which they escaped 
to Texan settlements. Tie popularity of Miss Baylor’s descriptive 
powers coupled with Mr. Sandham’s gifts as an illustrator will 
vouch for the real merit of the volume. 


Ginn & Company, Boston, issue a new edition of 
Sievers’ Grammar of Old English, translated and edited by Prof. 
Albert S. Cook of the University of California. This work has 


been thoroughly revised in every part, and represents the present 
state of knowledge and scientific opinion on this subject, 4 
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AND ROMANCES FROM THE POETIC AND 
RAMATIC WORKS OF RoBERT BR Boston : 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 7x4}. Price, $1.00. a 
If you have a friend who is in love with Browning, or if you 
have a poetic friend who is not in love with Browning, or if you 
have any friend who prizes a delicately-bound book for the center- 
table or library shelf, the same amount of money will buy no book 
perhaps, that will be so highly appreciated as these fifty poems 
from Robert Browning, the best known of which is “ How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix.”’ 


Farrn’s Festivars. By Mary Lakeman : 

& Shepard. Price, $1.00. 

n sti | the wonder grows how it is ible to make - 
quisite holiday books, bound so dsintily, printed and idea 
artistically and boxed so neatly, all for $1.00. The book is astory. 

The first chapter is the Christmas season of. Faith Percival at ten 

years of age; the second at twenty years of age; the third finds 

her in her own home with a husband to celebrate her Christmas 
with her; at the fourth she is in mature life with children and 
friends about her; and the last chapter is her Eastertide at four- 

score years. For a devout friend it would be difficult to find a 

choicer gift. 

Drum-Beat or THE Nation. 
Coffin. 
It will be a sad day for American youth when Charles Carleton 

Coffin ean find no distinctive period in American history upon which 

to use his descriptive art. The Boys of '76, The Story of Liberty, 

Old Times in the Colonies, and The Building of the Nation, seem to 

complete the opportunities for him to write, illustrate, and vivify 

American history for the delight of youth. But this book, dealing 

with the War of the Rebellion, gives him just the data for present- 

ing his art at its best. 


By Charles Carleton 
Iilustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 478 pp., 


Tue Worwp’s Workers. The Karl of Shaftesbury, 
by Henry Frith; Mrs. Somerville and Mary Carpenter, by Phyl- 
lis Browne; Thomas Edison and Samuel F. B. Morse; Sarah 
Robinson, Agnes Weston, and Mrs. Meredith, by E. M. Tomp- 
kinson. New York: Cassell & Company. Price, 50 cents each. 
These are among the best condensed biographies we have seen. 

They are as finely gotten up as though the price was $1.00 each. 

The selection of subjects covers a wide range. The one on Edison 

and Morse should be used for supplementary reading in every upper 

grade grammar school in the Jand. 


Captain MacDonald’s Daughter is the title of an attrac- 
or end by Archibald Campbell, just published by Harper & 
rothers. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, leave nothing to 
be desired by way of elegance in binding and printing of their 
Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey, by Thomas Love Peacock. 


Cuarites A. Bates, Indianapolis, has just issued in 
attractive form a volume of ‘‘ Recitations for Christmas,’’ which 
contains 60 selections compiled with care and taste by Margaret 
Holmes. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowetn & Co., New York, 
issues a reprint of Prudence Winterburn, by Sarah Doudney, 
(01-8) a book which cannot fail of doing a good work among girl 
readers. 


One of the most charming new stories, and one sure to 
cultivate good impulses, is One Girl’s Way Out, by Howe Ben- 
ning, published by the Congregational Sunday School & Publish- 
ing Company. Price $1.25. 


A LITTLE volume which will be found of service to stu 
dents of literature is Some Italian Authors and Their Works. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. (60 cents). The special authors treated 
are Cato, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Pliny, Juvenal, Tacitus, Dante, 
Petrarch, Macchiavelli, and Alfieri. 


Gro. W. Wiriiams, LL.D., has prepared, with such 
thoroughness, A History of the Negro Troops in the War of the 
Rebellion (New York, Harper & Brothers), that there is little left 
to be desired on this subject. Some of the most romantic, thrill- 
ing, and patriotic phases of the War of the Rebellion were con- 
encted with the experiences and devotion of the colored soldiers. 


Rev. A. Hastinas Ross, D.D., one of Michigan’s 
strongest pulpit orators, and one of the best sermon writers of the 
country, has produced a volume of ‘‘ Sermons for Children’’ that 
is thoroughly sensible. There is no word of cant in the book, no 
shooting in the air; but right down honest sense, as may be judged 
by the way in which he closed a sermon on ‘‘ Making the Most of 
School’’: ‘* Mind these seven thing,—Do not stay away from 
school ; Be careful of your books; Begin at the beginning; Get 
every lesson; Fix your mind on your studies; Be honest in recita- 
tions; Improve the time.’’ n: Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society. Price, $1.25. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Paul and Cbristiana; by Amelia E. Barr; ay $1.00.——The Young 
Marooners on the Florida Coast; by F. R. Goulding; price, $1.28. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. For sale in Boston by Laughton, : 
Donald, & Co. 

The Fortunes of the Faradays; by Amanda M. Douglass; price, 


1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
. The Ignoramuses; by Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield; price, $2.50. 


Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
How to Teach Vocal Music: The Teacher’s Eclectic Manual; by 
Alfred Andrews; paper, 50 cents. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 
True ane e of Evolution; by Rev. Chauncey 
es. Philadelphia: Wm. H. en. 
The Story of Keedon Bluffs; by Charles Egbert Craddock ; price, 
$1.00. Boston: mengeton, Mifflin, & Co. 
rom A. P. Knight, M.A., M.D.; price, 75 cts. 
oronto: The ar e 
The Science of bY Francis B. Palmer, Ph.D. Cincin- 
hati: Van Antwerp, Bragg, e 
Holmes’ New Series of Brawing Books, Nos. 1, 2,3. Chicago: C. M. 


res. 
The Lakeview Series: Poppy’s Postman; The Dorcas Cub ; Trying 
Again; The Japanese Basket; The Year One; A Spare Hand; by 
Anna F. Burnham; este, $2.50.—Round Top and Square Top; or, 
The Twins; Josephine Boston: Con- 
egational Sunday- ool an D ety. 

OTke = > and Death of John; by Wn. Shakespeare; price, 10 
cents. ew York: Casse \. 

Her Two Millions; by William Westall; price, 25 cents.—Engrav- 
ings on Wood; by Members of the Society of American Wood Engrav- 
ers; price, $12.00.——A Prince of_the Blood; by James Payn.—A 
Magnificent Plebeian; by Julia Magruder.— Women and Men: b 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson.— Modern Ships; b Sir Edward J. 
Reed and Edward Simpson. New York: Harper ros. 

Questions of the Day: The Old South and the New; by Hon. Wm. 
D. Kelley; price, $1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For sale 
in Boston by Laughton, MacDonald, & Co. 


Marvels of the New West; by Wm. M. er. Norwich, Conn.: 
The Henry Bill Pub, Co, Boston: 165 Room 10, 


MEETING OF THE SCHOOLMASTERS 
OF THE MIDDLE STATES. 


The annual gathering of the Schoolmasters’ Association of the 
Middle States took place on Friday and Saturday, Nov. 25 and 26, 
at the William Penn Charter School building, Philadelphia. The 
members of the Association are mainly masters in preparatory 
schools, with many prominent college men as honorary members. 
On Friday afternoon the annual election of officers resulted in the 
choice of Dr. J. W. Robins, president; Dr. Kershaw and R. M. 
Jones, vice-presidents ; J. W. Rawlins, secretary ; and G, H. 
Deacon, treasurer. The executive committee was chosen as follows : 
C. E. Stroud, Jefferson Shiel, John Way, E. C. Smith, T. M. 
Balliet, C. R. Still, and G. L. Cliff. 

E. T. Tomlinson, of Rutgers’ College Grammar School, read a 
paper on ‘‘ Increased Thoroughness of the Work in Preparatory 
Schools.’’ He claimed that the influence in our educational sys- 
tem was down, not up, and that when the requisites for admission 
to college were insisted upon by the college, then the preparatory 
school could do better work. He favored a modification of the 
plan of admission to college at present in vogue, and claimed that 
heart training should not be neglected in our training of head and 
hand. 

C. Allen, of the West Jersey Academy, read a paper advocating 
the appointment of a board of preceptors, who were to make ex- 
aminations and issue certificates as to the pupils’ fitness to enter 


college. 

Then followed a discussion of the certificate plan of admission to 
college. The leaders favoring the certificate plan were Mr. Mar- 
tin and Dr. Fairies, while Mr. Shortlidge and Mr. Roberts were 
opposed to it. A very general discussion by the members of the 
Association then took place, exhibiting very decided differences in 
the views entertained. 

In the evening the Association held a banquet at the Colonnade 
Hotel, where Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, addressed the members. 
He favored an elevation of the standard, but thought boys should 
be ready forcollege at the age of sixteen years. Then let about 
one in five take a post graduate course. This would give us as good 
specialists as Europe has to-day. Dr. Pepper, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Presidents Seip of Muhlenburg College, Sharpless of 
Havorford, and Magill of Swarthmore, also spoke. Brief addresses 
were delivered by Dr, Speiker of Johns Hopkins, Professor March 
of Lafayette, Professor James of the University of Pennsylvania, 
R. M. Jones of William Penn Charter School. The address of Mr. 
Jones was one of the best of the evening. 

Saturday morning the discussion of the certificate system was 
renewed. The assembly was still sharply divided, many teachers 
expressing a desire for more light on the subject. It was quite 
generally conceded that the certificate system as at present used, 
contained many flaws. The ideal system was not so much objected 
to as was the fact that so many boys entered, and so many colleges 
accepted boys, without thorough preparation. The certificate sys- 
tem might stimulate a boy; the examination by the college cer- 
tainly would. If poor schools and poor teachers could be kept 
from giving certificates, the question would soon be settled. The 
debat2 was closed without the association committing itself to 
eitber side. 

A resolution offered by T. H. Landon, providing that scholars 
expelled from any one of the schools in the association be refused 
entrance to any of the others, was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The tobacco question was discussed, and it was agreed that 
teachers should act earnestly, heartily, and unitedly in trying to 
check the evil, especially in the case of young boys. 

During the morning, the representatives from the colleges bad 
been considering the suggestions of the Association in regard to the 
requirements for admission to college. A joint session was then 
held of the school and college mev. The delegates from the col- 
leges were: Dr. Pepper, provost of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
President Seip, of Muhlenberg College, Allentown; President 
Adams, of Cornell University; President Sharpless, of Haver- 
ford College; President Knox, of Layfayette College, Eas- 
ton; Professor March, of Lafayette College, Easton; Profes- 
sor Speiker, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore ; 
Professor James, of the University of Pennsylvania; Professor 
Young, of Lafayette College, Easton ; Professor McElroy, of the 
University of Pennsieests ; and Dr. Magill, of Swarthmore 
College. 

Dr. Pepper thought that the conference would impress the As- 
sociation with the belief that there is a desire on the part of the 
college representatives to agree with the Association. It was his 
opinion, however, that if the steps taken at this time be of too bind- 
ing a character it would work for the reverse of what is desired, — 
greater uniformity in the requisites for admission to colleges. 

Secretary Magill then read the various items suggested by the 
Association’s committee on uniformity and adopted by the college 
representatives. It was stated that the action of the college men 
was only recommendatory. The points are as follows : 

First — That no college place among its requisites for admission a 
subject not included in the requisites of any other college in the 
sag far as possible no textbook be mentioned as the basis 
of an examination for any other purpose than to indicate the amount 
of knowledge required. 

Third—That ancient geography and modern geography, as distinct 
subjects of examination, be stricken from the requisites when the 
qualification of the candidates tested are examined in literature and 
i Fourih—That the examination in arithmetic be confined to the lead 
ing principles as exemplified in the four fundamental rules, vulgar and- 
decimal fractions, percentage and interest, the common standard sys- 
tem of weights and measures, the metric system, proportion, square 
ome ithe- That we cordially approve of the efforts to secure uniformity 
in the requisites in English literature and the er language, and 
of announcing the books three years in advance of the examination. 

Sixth—That in Greek, Latin, French, aod German, a certain amount 
of the work of each author to be read be named, but not specific por- 
tions, and that translation at sight also be recommended. 

Seventh— That examination in prose composition be not necessarily 
based upon any Da ager author or textbook, but that it consist ot eas 
passages of English, selected with a view to test the candidate’s abili- 
ties in translation, the usual words being rendered in notes. 

Eighth—That candidates. if they desire, be allowed to take part of 
the subjects one year in advance of their proposed entrance. 

s and schoo 
renee ot ak saat, two academical years, unless there be allowed a 
choice between the old and newrequirements. 

Action on the ninth point, that all examinations under this 
scheme be condacted in ne was ye as the college men 
drifted into a long and inharmonious discussion. c 

A committee = ie appointed by the Association to consid er the 
merits of the certificate system. Mr. Geo. F. Martin was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee. Mr. R. M. Jones, head- 


master of the William Penn Charter School, was made chairman of 
another committee to consider the modifications of the requests 
made by the Association, of the colleges, and to confer with a like 
committee from the college representatives, and to report to the 
Association in February next. 

The meeting was spirited and profitable, and it can safely be said 
no better boa of — ean be found in the land. Much of the 
success is due to the energy of the committee of arrangements, 
The next meeting is to be held in February, 1888, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Puedlo. 

COLORADO.—A school district has been formed in the new town 
of Arlington, which is situated on the Pueblo extension of the Mis- 
souri Pacific road. 

Principal Kiggins writes from the snowy as well as the “‘ Silvery 
San Jaan,” that he is the more reconciled to the crisp mountain 
air of his region by reason of a recent increase of salary. 

The board of directors in district 20, Pueblo, — South-side 
and Bessemer,—is kept busy these times devising ways and 
means to provide accommodations for the rapidly increasing school 
attendance. 

Ww. C. Thomas, of Ft. M , is inconsolable over the loss of a 
promising son, who had he lived, would have graduated from the 
Greeley HighSchool next May. The tender and sincere sympathy 
of a host of friends goes out toward our friend in his deep sorrow. 

T. E. Irwin, of La Junta, contemplates re-enlisting in our grand 
army of Colorado pedagogues. He gave La Junta its first and best 
ne deserves the consideration of auy board desiring a good 
princi 

State Superintendent Cornell recently lectured before the literary 
societies of an institution of learning located at Gibbon, Neb. On 
the return trip he attended the first teachers’ association of Logan 
County, held at Sterling. He addressed the people there at night, 
besides participating in the discussions of the association. Our 
state superintendent belongs to the working classes, in that he is an 
indefatigable worker, always ready to lend a hand to some associ- 
ation of teachers, some new district, or newly fledged graded school. 

The Ft. Collins schools have 500 pupils. 

The Boulder schools enroll 675 pupils. 

Mr. Charles Potter succeeds admirably as principal of the Lonis- 
ville school. His salary has been advanced. 

We have good reports concerning the management of the Durango 
schools. B. R. Gass is an expert teacher and organizer. 

Miss Virginia Mellon, of the Golden schools, has resigned. Miss 
Mellon gave an admirable paper at the last meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association on the Greek system of numbers, gaining 
thereby favorable opinions as to her merits as a teacher. 

The Greeley High School offers a choice of two courses of study, 
English and Latin preparatory. 

Some of our ablest county superintendents were defeated at the 
polls, this being an ‘‘ off year’’ in politics for some of them. 


Territorial Editor, W. R. TRiaes, Dell Rapids. 

DAKOTA.—Prof. O. A. Rider, a graduate of Cornell, has charge 
of the La Moure schools. 

Jamestown College boasts of a new brick building, three addi- 
tional instructors, and one hundred students. 

J. W. Arbuckle, a graduate of Cornell College, lowa, is the 
principal of the Ipswich schools. Mr. Arbuckle is a young man of 
exceptional strength, and Ipswich is to be congratulated on secur- 
ing his services. 

The institute season is over. Tht new law has received a thor- 
- test and has proved to be a wise and efficient one. It pro- 
vides for semi-annual institutes in each county. Time, place, and 
conductor are in the hands of the territorial superintendent, who 
thus directly supervises each institute. Dakota has, therefore, an 
organized system of institutes. 

State Editor, E, KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLiNo1s.—Dr. Edwards, state superintendent of public instrue- 
tion, has issued a circular to the teachers and county superintend- 
ents of the state, informing them that, on account of the restric- 
tions placed by the late legislature upon the printing appropriation, 
it has been found impossible to publish a revised edition of the 
school laws of the state, and as the old edition is exhausted the 
requests for copies cannot be complied with. The circular also 
contains the act of the last session of the legislature, respecting 
the attendance of teachers upon teachers’ institutes. 

Edgar County is holding most interesting teachers’ meetings 
each month. The attendance runs as high as sixty. Ata recent 
meeting held in Paris, spelling, reading, Reography, history, arith- 
metic, and penmanship, were discussed. The program further says, 
** Those whose names are on the program are expected to actually 
do the work or practically show how it is done and not simply tell 
how.’ 

The teachers of Edgar County are organizing a reading circle 
also, but it is said that the course pro strikes the best teachers, 
—those who can read,—as being a little attenuated. 

The Fulton County teachers held an institute, Nov. 21, which 
continued three days. Dr. Edwards lectured on the evening of 
Nov. 22. Some interesting questions were discussed, and the meet- 
ing was one of great profit. Superintendent Rice is not satisfied 
with any but the best. 

Superintendents’ Notes, published by Supt. G. I. Talbot, of De- 
Kalb Co., will cease to exist with the next issue, ‘ To be or not 
to be’’ was decided in favor of the negative, on account of insufficient 
funds, and lack of time on the part of the editor. Superintendents’ 
Notes came to our table regularly during the past three years, and 
was the brightest and newsiest paper of its kind. Talbot always 
had many good things to say to both teachers and patrons, and he 
said them with a directness and fearlessness characteristic of all his 
work. It has been a valuable assistant in placing the schools of 
DeKalb County in the front rank. 

Miss Emily A. Hayward was, for some years past, a successful 
teacher in the Springfield High School, but North Denver, Col., al- 
ways on the lookout for the best, sent her an offer of the assistant- 
principalship in the High School, at $1,000. She resigned her 
place in Springfield, and at the beginning of this school. year en- 
tered upon her new duties as teacher of Latin. But we think she 
made a mistake in leaving Illinois. She was widely known here, 
and at this time isa member of the executive committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association, secretary of the Illinois Principals’ 
Association, and also secretary of the Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association. We know of no one who has carried so many honors 
at the same time, and so gracefully, too, as Miss Hayward. 


INDIANA.—The textbook question is still unsettled. In many 
cases reported the scholars have voted to throw aside the adopted 
books and study other kinds. This is satisfactory to the teacher, 
nine times out of ten, for he is more familiar with the one which 
the scholars wish to study from. 

Muncie recently purchased a 


library comprising over 


3,000 volumes. It is kept in the city hall, 
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Crawfordsville is building a fine, new, eight- 
room schoolhouse. 

Prof. D. J. Snider has been giving a series of 
Shakespearian interpretations to the Normal 
School people and friends. 

The Montgomery County Teachers’ Association 

held a very successful meeting at Crawfordsville. 

The meeting of the State Association to be held 
ia Indianapolis during the holidays, promises to 
be unusually interesting. The program will be 
given soon. 5 

Miss Anderson, of the Richmond Normal 
Sehool, has accepted a place in the State Normal. 

Almost all of the cities of the State gave teach- 
ers and pupils two days for Thanksgiving this 

ear. Weare rapidly learning from New Eng- 
and in this respect. 

Miss Edith Hall, of Greencastle, has secured 
the position of assistant in the Peru High School. 

Prof. Geo. B. Loomis, author of a popular 
series af music books, and instructor in musie in 
the Indianapolis public schools for many years, 
died on the 27th ult., after a lingering illness. 

The delegates to the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Socitty paid a visit to Moore’s Hill College, 
and were much surprised at the beauty of the 
grounds and the improvements which have been 
made. With an exceptionally excellent corps 
of instructors, the college is certainly doing a 
greater work and producing greater results than 
any other educational institution with no larger 
financial resources. 

In some of the townships of Kosciusko County 
the members of the Reading Circles have become 

enthusiastic in the work that they have con- 

uded to meet weekly for discussion, instead of 
monthly, as required. 

Mr. Chester Prentice Hodge, formerly Super- 
intendent of Schools in Warsaw, died recently at 
hia home in Auburn. 

Iowa.—The Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
will hold its thirty-second annual meeting, Dec 
27, 28, 29, and 30, at Cedar Rapids, Program : 

Tuesday, Dec. 27. 
m.— Opening exercises, President's address, 
social, 


Wednesday, Dec. 28. 

9.30.—Empiricism in Education, by Leslie Greenwood, 
Storm Lake. 

10.15.—Air Line Route to Education, by County Supt. 
F. J. Sessions, Marion. 

11.%5.—Abuses of the Normal Institute, by Supt. H. E. 
Robbins, Lyons. 

1.8@5.00.—Section meeting. 


COLLEGE SECTION. 


Report of Committee on College Sports, by Dr. J. L. 
Piekard, City. 

The Quality of Preparation Needed for Entering Col- 
lege, by Prof. Ira M. DeLong, Mt. Pleasant. 

Our Colleges Give Sufficient Prominence to the 

Study of EngifKh ? by Prof. M. D Anderson, Iowa City. 

The College and Citizenship, by Pres. W. I. Chamber- 
lain, Ames. 

Christian Colleges * Will Live and they Ought to Live,” 
by Prof. L. F. Parker. lowa City. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT AND NORMAL SCHOOL 
SECTION. 

Address by State Supt. Hon. J. W. Akers. 

Th Mutual Interest of County Superintendents and 
Normal! Schools, by Prin. H. H. Seerley, Cedar Falls. 
en of Rural Schools, by Mrs. A. N. Filson, 


n. 
The County Superintendent and the County School, by 
E. 0 Bellows. 

Rural School Supervision: Past, Present, and Future, 
by Miss Lottie E. Granger, Clarinda. 

Reports of Committee: (a) on Free Textbooks; ()) on 
Distribution of Educational Literature. 


GRADED SECTION. 

High Schools. First-Class, Second-Class, and Third- 
Chass, by H. C. Hollingsworth, Centerville 

Province of Literature in the School, by C. H. Gurney, 
Shenandoah. 

Free Textbooks, by J. P. Hendricks, Cedar Rapids. 
ma Solence in the High School, by O. J. Laylander, 

rooKlyn. 

Professional Training for Children, by Lizzie K. Math- 
ews, Des Moines. 


SEGTIGN OF SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 
Literature in the High School, by W. W. Gist, Marion. 
The Need of a Section of Seco: ry Instruction, by E. 

Schall, Muscatine. 
Thursday, Dec, 29. 


9,80.—Profitable Hints Arising from an Examination 
gf the Public School System of Canada, by Supt. A. L. 

hattuck, Victor. 

9.30.—How Can the Work of the First, Second, and 
‘Third Grades Improved? by Supt. Amos Hiatt, East 
Des Motes. 

10 — of Educational Council. 

11 2a t of Committee on Spelling Reform, b 
Prof. 8. G, Barnes, Grinnell. 
ting Committee; election. 

1.45-4.00.—Hindrances to Teaching pocoming a Pro- 
fession; (1) In ene Pres. T. D, Ewing, 
Feirfield; (2) In the Ethics of the Teacher, by Supt. 
M. Cart, Indianola; (3) In the Pedagogy of the Teacher, 
by County Supt. J. 8. Shoup, Sioux City. 

7.30.—Lecture. A talk to Teachers About Teaching, 
by Hon. 8. M. Clark, Keokuk. 


Friday, Dec. 30. 
9.15.—Civics, by Pres. W. I. Chamberlain, Ames. 


Supt. H. Sabin has been elected state superin- 
tendent by the Republicans of Iowa, with a plu- 
rality vote of 20,627. He received 171,932 votes, 
—the highest vote on the ticket. He will have 
the hearty support of the school men of the state. 


eport of Nomina- 


&tate Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANnsA6,—The Northwestern Kansas Teachers’ 
Association convened at Osborne, Kansas, Thanks- 
giving evening, Nov. 24, and remained in session 
until Saturday afternoon, Nov. 26. The attend- 
ance did not quite reach that of the preceding year 
at Beloit, but in point of genuine interest, regu- 
larity of attendance, and excellence of papers pre- 
serted, it was much superior to any previous meet- 
ing. The weather was quite severe, a fine, driving 
snow filling the air all Friday and Saturday, and 
the thermometer registering ten degrees below 


zero. Notwithstanding this inclemency, the audi- 
toriam was crowded at each session. 

These meetings are coming to be ‘‘ an event,’ 
each year throughout the district, and the teachers 
of the Northwest are coming to rely thereon for 
the very valuable and practical benefit derived 
from the papers and discussions. A strong series 
of resolutions, bearing upon vital points in our 
school system, were passed, and early legislation 
urged most pr anal The sessions closed with 
an election of officers for the ensuing year, result- 
ing as follows: President—Supt. F. H. Clark, Be- 
loit; Vice President—Supt. J. H. Young, Phillips- 
burg ; Secretary— Lottie Pearson, Concordia ; 
Treasurer — Mattie Morris, Osborne ; Executive 
Committee— J. W. N. Whitecotton, chairman, 
Alton; E. E. Brewer, Glen Elder; C. W. Mills, 
Minneapolis. The above officers are guarantees 
of a successful gathering in 1888. 

The addresses of Supts. A. P. Warrington of 
Ottawa County, and George W. Winans of June- 
tion City were excellent, the latter being on the 
subject, ‘Will it Pay?”’ 

Papers of especial merit and practical benefit 
were those of C. E. Harvey, ‘‘ The Progressive 
Teacher’’; F. C. Perkins, ‘‘ Reading, and How 
to Teach It’’; and Professor Sutton, ‘‘ Mental 
Science as Applied to Teaching.’’ 


The Central Kansas Teachers’ Association.—This 
organization was perfected as an auxiliary to the 
State Association. The first meeting was held at 
Lyons, Kansas, on the 23d of last March. This 
preliminary meeting resulted in producing the 
meeting at Great Bend on the 25th and 26th of 
November. 

The president, I. N. McCash, called an assem- 
bly of over a hundred teachers and some five hun- 
dred citizens to order on Thanksgiving evening, 
and after prayer and music, delivered an address 
on ‘* Work and Workers.’’ This address was one 
of the finest ever delivered before a Great Bend 
audience. Full of deep thought, sparkling with 
brilliant wit,and abounding with enthusiasm, it was 
a fitting exponent of the heart of Kansas in ad- 
vanced educational work. ‘The vocal music and 
the reunion gave a zest and character to the even- 
ing that aroused an appetite for more and dis- 
missed all with a desire for the morning session. 

Friday morning showed an increase in the num- 
ber of teachers. The session opened with an ex- 
temporaneous discussion of ‘* Music in our Public 
Schools.’”’ A paper on * Legislation for Educa- 
tion of the Masses’’ was read by W. L. Eagleton, 
and a very interesting discussion followed. 

Miss Izola Howard of Lyons spoke on “ They 
Stumbled upon that Stumbling Stone”’ in such a 
manner as to captivate her audience and benefit 
every teacher present. 

Mrs A. W. Sollitt followed with an able dis- 
cussion. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Saunders of Fort 
Scott advocated excluding to a less extent the 
classics from our college courses, Mr. ‘I’. D. Leib 
eloquently argued for their further exclusion. 
Miss Allie Beardon read a paper on ‘‘ Educational 
and Commercial Drawing in School.’’ President 
E. Nelander of Lindsborg sketched the ideal phys- 
ical teacher in a profitable manner. Rev. Mr. 
Powelson of Dodge City spoke on ‘* Moral In- 
struction.’’ 

Friday evening brought a full house and a live 
audience. School Ethics and Alsthetics’’ were 
discussed by J. Lewis of Lindsborg, in a practi- 
cal way. President L. O. Thoroman, of Salina, 
considered ‘‘ Didactics,’’ and was followed by 
T. H. Reynolds, of Hoisington, who advanced 
some thoughts on particular points. The Satur- 
day morning convention very properly was a cli- 
max of excellent things. L. B. Todd, of Sterling, 
opposed many ideas of the ‘‘ New Education ”’ in 
a manly and eloquent way. The discussion was 
laid over to allow members to reach the western 
bound train. The love-feast brought out the 
enthusiasm and energy of our teachers. Such 
women as Howard, Glenn, Sollitt, Hodgdon, 
and such men as McCash, Fertich, Todd, Rey- 
nolds, Porter, Nelander, Landers — these are but 
specimens of the interest, energy, and good will 
of Central Kansas Teachers. All went home 
from this meeting encouraged, strengthened, 
and ready for the State Association. The next 
meeting, nnder the auspices of President Fertich 
of Larned, Vice-President, Mrs. A. J. Carruthers 
of Salina, Secretary, Miss Izola Howard of Ly- 
ons, and Treasurer, William Reese of Great 
Bend, is assured of much larger attendance and 
equally good success. 

Southwestern Kansas Teachers’ Association, — 
The meeting of the Southwestern Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, held at Wellington, during 
Thanksgiving week, was not at all behind its sis- 
ters in point of interest, practical value, and gen- 
eral success. As many as 290 teachers were en- 
rolled, together with some 20 normal school peo- 
ple. Professor Conway’s paper was especially 
fine. Hasper County was well represented by a 
large delegation under Professor Davis. At every 
session the hall was densely crowded. Much of 
the success of the meeting was due to the skillfal 
labors of Mrs. M. M. Carson, of Wellington, 
member of the executive committee, who, with 
the aid of County Supt. C. E. Hitchcock, and the 
school board of Wellington, succeeded in making 
very effective arrangements. The address of wel- 


come by M. E. Barrett, president of the school | 


beard of Wellington, was eminently appropriate 
and cordially received. Excellent papers were 
read by Prof. F. E. Phillips, of Wichita; Miss 
Ella S. Kelley, Superintendent of Schools in 
Crowley County; and Prof. G. H. Laughlin, of 
Garfield University. The following bit of gal- 
lantry which we clip from a local paper is good 
evidence that in this meeting enthusiasm ran high : 
** Pretty is as pretty does, and on this assumption 
the Quid-Nunc modestly ventures to assert that the 
sehoolmarms of the Southwestern Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association are the handsomest women in the 
universe.’’ 

Superintendent Landis, of the Burlington 
schools, resigned at the beginning of this month. 

The counties of Western Kansas are rapidly in- 
creasing in the number of their schools and could 
fill a column every week in the JOURNAL with 
accounts of new buildings. 

The editor of this department is anxious to re- 
ceive the names of all Kansas teachers who plan 
to attend ‘the National Educational Association at 
San Francisco, next July. As State vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, he desires to work up a 
large delegation, and will do all he can to distrib- 
ute announcements as to rates, ete. It is hoped 
that plans may be made to have the Kansas dele- 
gation go on an excursion together. 

The State Normal bas put 500 new opera 
chairs into the assembly room. 

Morris County teachers, under Superintend- 
ent Buskey, hold good meetings. 

Kansas teachers are under great obligations to 
Harry G. Wilson, of Topeka, for the fine Associ- 
tion programme. 

MINNESOTA. — The Minnesota Educational 
Association will hold its eleventh annual session 
in the capitol at St. Paul, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, December 27, 28, and 29. The 
following is the program : 


Tuesday Evening, Dec. 27. 

Addresses of welcome from Hen, A. R. McGill, 
Governor of Minnesota, and Hon. Robert A. Smith, 
Mayor of St Paul. 

Lecture—The Recitation, Supt. George Howland, 
of the Chicago Public Schools. 

Wednesday, Dec. 28.—Morning Session. 

Parochial Schools, by Prof. W. K. Frick, Gustavus 
Adolphus College. i 

Religious aud Moral Training in the Public Schools 
Prof. Margaret J. Evans, Carleton College, 


Afternoon Session. 
Relation of the Normal Schools tothe High Schools, 
by President Thos. J. Gray, of the St. Cloud Normal, 
A System of State Certification, by Supt. Leslie A. 
Gregyz, Marshall. 
Evening Session. 
Address— Music as an Educational Factor, by Mr. 
H. KE, Holt, Supervisor of Music, Boston. 


Thursday, Dec. 29.—Morning Session. 

Pe et and Grammar, by Supt. 8. 8. Taylor, 

. Paul. 

Principles of Examination and Grading, by Supt. 
A. W. Rankin, Owatonna. 

Afternoon Session. 

Tenure of Office, by Supt. W.S. Hammond, Madelia; 
Topics introduced by Superintendent Kiehle. Re- 
ports of Committees and Election of Officers. 


The convention of county superintendents will 
open Monday, Dec, 26, and continue through Tues- 
day, and will be in charge of Pres, A. M. Sperry 
of Wasioja. VProgram: 

Monday 17.30 P. M. 
Address by the President—Shall the Cotinty Super- 


intendent be a Politician or an Educator ?” 
Suggestions of Work by the State Superintendent. 


Tuesday. 

Township Schools; General Beadle, of Dakota. 
Statistics of the Subject and Results of the Forma- 
tion of such Schools; Supt. Greenough of Dakota Co, 

Three minute reports trom the field. County super- 
intendents to respond by roll call. 

Common School Architecture. The protons im- 
provement of the county schoolhouse. The appoint- 
ment of a committee on the subject to co-operate 
with the committee on the same general subject 
from the H. 8. Association. 

The Promotion of Temperance Instruction; Supt. 
Miss Agnes E, Safley of Cottonwood, and Supt. Bra- 
ley of Winona Co. and Supt. Ericson of Renville Co. 

District Conventions of County Superintendents ; 
State Supt. Kiehle. 

The State Revised Textbooks. How to introduce 
and use them. 

Grading the Schools and use of the Manual; Supt. 
Engstraw of Goodhue. Reports of Progress by the 
association. 

District Libraries, their Formation and Use; Supt. 
Harrington of Macleod. 

das Certification of Teachers: How to Se- 
cure it. 

Compulsory Education and its Results; Supt. Veli- 
kenje, of Brown. 

The Relation.of the Rural Schools to the High 
School System. 


State Editor, LEROY D. BRown, Reno. 

NEVADA.—During Thanksgiving week State- 
Superintendent Dovey conducted an institate in 
Reno, which was attended by more than half of 
the teachers of Nevada. Principal Joseph O’Con- 
nor of San Francisco was the chief instructor. He 
was ably assisted by Prof. Walter M. Miller of the 
Nevada State University, Supt. H. H. Horne of 
Carson, Supt. J. E. Bray of Virginia, Supt. C. H. 
Groves, and Principals N. F. Smith of Winne- 
rmoucea, J. L. Smith of Genoa, N. A. Hammel of 
Wadsworth, Robert Lewes of Dayton, Orvis Ring 
of Reno, and others. A State Educational}Associa- 
tion was organized, with Supts. W. Dorey and H. 
H. Horne of Carson, Robert Lewes of Dayton, 


Prof. Walter M. Miller of Reno, and Miss Beck of 
Virginia as an executive committee. The first 
meeting of the association will be held at Carson. 
January 14th, 1888, Resolutions were adopted 
thanking the Hon. Charles S. Young of Nevada, 
and Prof. Joseph O’Connor of San Francisco, for 
their successful endeavors to secure for the Pacific 
coast the next annual session of the National Edu- 
cational Association; pledging the cordial support 
of Nevada toward making the San Francisco meet- 
ing a success; indorsing the proposition of Senator 

illiam M. Stewart of Nevada to establish a na- 
tional normal school; authorizing the appoini- 
ment of the following committee to provide an 
educational exhibit for Nevada at San Francisco 
in July, 1888: Leroy D. Brown, Orvis Ring, J. E. 
Bray, N. A. Hammel, Robert Lewes, and J. L. 
Smith. This institute was one of the best the 
writer has seen. From the address of weleome by 
the Rev. William Lucas to the doxology, led by 
the chairman, it was well ordered. Some of the 
teachers came a long distance. As an example I 
mention Miss Virginia Welton,—from near Fort 
McDermitt,—who rode 150 miles by stage to enjoy 
the advantages of this institute. Such enterprise 
is sure to be richly rewarded. 


NEBRASKA.—Professor Dyer, Franklin Acad- 
emy, says their plan is to make a well-endowed 
academy, not a college. Good! 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogical 
Society will be held in Meionian Hall, Augusta, 
the 29th, 30th, and 3lst of December. 

Thursday Evening, Oct. 29th. 
Welcome, extended by Dr. J. O Webster, Augusta, 
President’s Address—“ Mission of the Teacher.” 
rt on Language, Prof. Henry L. Chapman, 
Bowdoin College. 
Friday, Dec. 30th. 

“Scientific Temperance Instruction, with Illustra- 
tive Experiments,” C. F. Warner, Farmington. 

Report on History, Prin. Geo. C. Purington, Far- 

Grammar School Arithmetic,’ C. A. Byram, 
Prin. Grammar School, Bangor. 

Afternoon Session. 

“The Aim of our Primary Schools,’ Miss M, L. E. 
Shaw, Lewiston. 

Report on Professional Reading. Prin. W. J. Cor- 
thell. Gorham. 

*“*What and How Much Science Teaching in Com- 
mon Schools,” Prof. F. L. Harvey, State College. 

‘Educational Science in Teaching Music,” Prof, 
H. E. Holt, Boston. 

Friday Evening. 

Lecture — ‘“‘ Expression as a Means of Culture,” C, 
W. Emerson, M. D., President of the Monroe College 
of Oratory, Boston. 

Saturday, December 31. 

“Value, Amount, and Character of Instruction in 
Modern Languages in High Schools,” H. E. Cole, 
Prin. High School, Bath. 

* Edueational Advantages of the Study of Latin,” 
W. R. Whittle, Prin. High School, Ellsworth. 

* Place and Work of Seminary in our System of 
Education, J. H. Parsons, Prin. Maine Central Insti- 


tute. 
Report on Civics, L. G. Jordan, Principal High 


School, Lewiston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The fifth convention of the Barnstable County 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Chatham, 
Friday and Saturday, Dec. 9and 10. Program: 

Friday Afternoon. 

2.00.—Some of the Legal Relations between the 
Public, the Teacher, and the School; E. 8S. Whitte- 
more, Sandwich. 

2.30.—Teaching Expression; Miss Mattie N. Bur- 
gess, Harwich. 

3.00.—Reading; with Object Lesson; Miss Annie 
O’ Leary, Sandwich. 

3.30.--Drawing ; P. N. Nunn, Barnstable. 

Friday Evening. 

7.45.—Lecture on Daniel Webster; Geo. A. Little- 

field, Supt. Schools, Newport, R. I. 
Saturday Morning 

oes by H. H. Newton, Wellfleet. 

10.00 — Physiology and Hygiene in the Lower 
Schools; Miss 8. A. Dixon, Cotuit. 

see Mixed School; W. D. Parkinson. Fal- 
mouth, 

11.00.—Literature; Miss A. M. Starbuck, Bourne. 


DIVERS POINTS. 

— The North China News is? authority for the 
statement that a philanthropist in this country has 
subscribed $300,000, for a university in China. 

— Much to the dissatisfaction of neighboring 
property owners, a normal institute for colored 
students is in process of erection in one of the 
fashionable suburbs of Dallas, Texas. 

— In reply to a question from his ministry the 
Czar has said that the political situation is not 
such as to warrant a postponement to 1890 of an 
educational congress. He orders that it be held 
next year. 

— In a letter to the Czar, Baron Hirsch, whose 
gift of $10,000,000 to the Jews of Europe was re- 
cently reported, expressed his desire to establish 
primary schoolsin Russia. The Czar has accepted 
the offer and the money has been deposited in the 
Bank of England. 

— There will be held in Brussels next year a 


FOUR IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS! 
INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. | ELEMENTARY CHEMICALTECHNICS.| STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS, 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Principal Ihode Island State Normal School. 
A book that every teacher and educator should 
have. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
Send for our new Cat and 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL. D., 
Professor of History in Brown University. 
A book that every teacher, student, and general 
reader of History should have. Postpaid, $2.00. 


é By GEORGE N. CROSS, A. M., 
Principal Robinson Female Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 


A book that every teacher of Chemistry should 
have. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 
Government. Introductory price, 94 cents. 


| SILVER, ROGERS, & CO., Publishers, $0 Bromtielt St, Bustn, 
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great International Competition of Sciences and 
Industry, the first competition being in profess- 
ional and industrial teaching. A large eight-page 
cireular explaining all tbe details will be sent any 
teacher who applies to the authorized American 
agents, Armstrong, Knauer, & Co., 822 Broadway, 

. Y. Applications must be filed before Jan. 15, 
*88, and entries must be made before April 15, 88. 


— Dean Alfred A. Wright, of the Chautauqua 
School of Theology, has just returned from Chau- 
tauqua institute work in Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, Oct. 21 to Nov. 21. At Terre Hante, 
Ind., his class in the New Testament Greek,— 
Alphabet course,—numbered 103 enrolled students ; 
at Evansville, Ind., 109; at New Albany, Ind., 
195; at Louisville, Ky., 271; and in connection 
with the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
National Convention at Nashville, Tenn., 55. 
we enthusiasm was manifested in all these 
classes. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From Nov. 20 to Dec. 7.) 


— Death of Lord Lyons. 

— Herr Most found guilty. 

— Congress convened the 5th inst. 

— The treasury of Manitoba is empty. 

— Nicaraguans seized two American vessels. 

— Unveiling of the Garfield statue at Cincinnati. 

— The town of Hugo, Colo., overrun with rats. 

— Fourteen Chinese gamblers captured in 
Boston, 

— Corea declared independent by the Emperor 
of China. 

— Assassination of the Turkish Governor of 
Gusinge. 

— The transeontinental railways have formed 
an association. 

— A new trial ordered for Jake Sharp. He is 
out on $40,000 bail. 


— During November the public debt was in- 
creased $1,490,350, 

— It is reported that 100,000 persons in N. Y. 
City are in want of work, 

— Fifteen thousand workingmen in Northamp- 
ton, England, locked out. 

— The Standard Oil Co. is to build a pipe line 
from New York to Chicago, 

— The pugilists Sullivan and Mitchell have at 
last arranged for a meeting. 

— Earthquake in the province of Calabria, 
Italy. Twenty people killed. 

— Coal famine in Kansas. A body of 200 farm- 
ers stop a coal train and help themselves. 

—The U.S. Supreme Court has pronounced 
the Kansas prohibitory law coustitutional. 

— The Democrats nominated Carlisle for the 
speakership, and the Republicans nominated Reed. 

— An alleged plot of the Fenians to assassinate 
Lord Hartington, has been exposed by the London 
Morning Post. 


END STAMP for samples of 
our Monthly Readers, four grades. 
Liberal commission given to local agents 
to show, and take orders for, our books. 


Address 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 30 Franklin Street. 
CHICAGO : 183, 185, 187 Wabash Av. 


A Teacher desiring to make selections 


of Christmas gifts to scholars shall have. 


the Holiday Awake free. 
Address, 
D. Loraror Company, Boston. 


MAN 


Maie teachers ot Grammar and High Schools wanted 
immediately, to meet the demand upon this office. 
Apply to. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


FIRST-CLASS Lady Grammar 
and Intermediate Teachers, and 


3 Somerset St , Boston. 


— Liquor will again be sold in Atlanta, Ga. At 
the recent election the majority against pro- 
hibition was 1128. 

— Brown, Wood, and Kin , the goods 
merchants of Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
have gone into voluntary liquidation. 

— An uproar in Paris over the political situa- 
tion. Resignation of President Grévy, and eleo- 
tion of M. Sadi-Carnot to succeed him. 

— Two months’ imprisonment of the Lord 
Mayor of London for publishing reports of ap- 
pressed branches of the National League. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Nervous, Mental, or Physical Eahaustion, 
Dr. N. S. Reap, Chancellorsville, says: 
“* It is of the highest value in mental and nervous 
exhaustion, attended by such funetional disturb- 
ances as sick headache, dyspepsia, dimtmished 


vitality, etc.’’ 


[Note additions from week to week.) 
VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our list. The 
date after each indicates when the teacher is wanted 
to begin. In each case our recommendation is re- 
quested by the authorities : 

Superintendency and Principalship in West, $1600 
Fall’88); Art Teacher in College, $500 (Jan. ’88) ; 

athematics in College, $2000 (Fall ’88); Natural 
History, College, $1800 (Dec. ’87); Bookkeeping and 
Penmanship, College, $800 (Dec. ’87) ; German, 
Greek, and (German lady protested). 
$700 (Fall ’88), awing Teacher (Prang) Public 
School, (Jan. 2); Governess two boys, German and 
French, (now); Primary teacher, Wis., (at once); 
Primary teacher, Minn , (at once) ; 5 Primary Teach- 
ers, Mich , $40-$60, (Dec.) 

Address ORVILLE BREWER, 

170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


WANTED. 
Agents in New England for the great “Crypto- 
m,” Francis Bacon's cipher, in the so-called 
hbakespeare plays, by Ignatius Donnelly the work 
will be sold strictly by subscription; intelligent ladies 
and gentlemen of good character and address are 
invited to correspond with R. B. HASSETT, General 

Agent, 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special Terms to Teachers on Application. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 


STANDARD HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Enjoyed by the Children. 


Approved by the Elders, 


Why Not Let the Children Have Them ? 


WASHINGTON 
By WASHINGTON IRVING and JOHN FISKE. 


This consists of Irving’s Life of Washington judiciously abridged by Prof. John Fiske and supplemented 
with an introduction and a continuation by Mr. Fiske that make the work a classic history of the 


United States. 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 
Andersen’s *Fairy Tales, two vols., (each 45 cts.) 
JEsop’s *Fables, with some from the French and the 

Russian (40 cents). ‘ 

Kingsley’s *Water Babies (40 cents) and *Greek 
Heroes (40 cents). 

Swiss *Family Robinson (50 cents) and Rebin- 
son Crusoe (40 cents). : 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare (50cents). Adven- 
tures of Ulysses (30 cents). 

Scott's Tales of a Grandfather (50 conte). Lady of 
the Lake (40 cents), Lay of the Last Minstrel (40 
cents), Talisman (60 cents), Quentin Durward (50 
cents), Guy Mannering (70 cents), Ivanhoe (70 
cents), Rob Roy, (70 cepts). 

Church’s Stories of the Old World (50 cents). 

Irving’s Sketch Book, six selections (35 cents). 

Sohnson’s Rasselas (40 cents). 

Swifts Gulliver’s Travels (35 cents). 

Platarch’s *Lives (50 cents). 

Martineau’s *Peasant and Prince (40 cents). 


With Notes. Starred volumes are Illustrated. 
Indorsed by hundreds of eminent men, and by the 


AND HIS COUNTRY. 


With maps. Cloth, $1.00 ; boards, 85 cents, 


THOSE DREADFUL MOUSE BOYS. 

By ARIEL, Illustrated, In cloth, $1; in boards, 60c. 

his is a double story for young and old. designed to il- 
lustrate, by a moral that is felt rather than seen, the con- 
trast between narrow, selfish lives,and broad, generous 
ones. 

Recommended by such eminent men as Rev. Dr. E. E. 
Hale, Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol, Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Rev. 
Dr. J. T. Duryea, ¥. H. Underwood, Samuel Adams 
Drake, William Rv Alger, and many others. 

LITTLE FLOWER PEOPLE. 
By Miss G. E. HALF. Iilustrated. 50 cents. 
is book tells some of the mest yee elementary 
facts of plant life in a way to awaken interest and stimu- 
late observation. 

“It is safe to predict a wide popularity for this instruc- 

tive little book.”—T7'he Chautauquan. 


‘TWILIGHT THOUHTS. 
Stories for children and child-lovers. By Mary 8. 
CLAUDRK. Edited by Mary L. Avery, with a pre- 
face by Matthew Arnold. 


“There is nature and fable and humor and pathos and 
morality and Chartism in these stories —something for 
every taste; and it is well that America, too, should pos- 
sess them and read them.”— Matthew Arnold. 


N’S HARVARD SHAKESPEARE 
Family Shakespeare. 


Hudson’s Life, Art and Characters of Shakespeare. 
The best editions for all readers of Shakespeare. 


press generally. 


For sale by book- 
sellers and by 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Special terms for this season. 


i dollars and cents are su stituted, w 


others for $1.50. 


exercises. 


We receiv 
dreds of smaller orders 


full yearly price. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR A FEW DAYS ONLY. We want you to see these books, and 


to help you to get started, we make this offer. 


three in all, — and we will accept your subscriptions for one er LA One R-4 coe. 


Do not delay, for this is positively your last ¢ 


premiums for larger clubs.. Mention this paper. Address, 
THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The . The best arithmetic in the world. 
hy new work. Very practical. Nota book. Price, $1.00. 


Eaton’s 100 


CATCH-OQUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC is the name of No, 5 of our 
TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. This book has had an immense sale in England, 
and the price cf the English edition is equivalent to $1.35 of our money. The edition | 
which we shall have ready on a ge | 1 is the same as the English edition, except that aN | 
ere necessa 
YS The book contains answers and numerous 
original ideas. Subscribers to our series of Here Manvaxs get this book and eight 
e The numbers already issued are: No. 1, Practical Grammar; 500 
No. 2, Manual of Corr d 
Mensuration (with answers). 
Thinkers (with answers). 
a single order on November 15 for one thousand 8. 
. have been received, and teachers everywhere are de- 
4% lighted with “ The New Idea.” We have been besieged with requests for free sample copies. 
¥y Many think that because we give nine booke for $1.50 we can afford to give away samples. We 
@ cannot do this. These manuals are not simple = hlets, but lafge, neatly bound, nasty 
MA printed books — books which will sell anywhere for 
There are only two ways to secure these books: o 
the cloth editions, and the other, te pay $1.50 a year 
Nine books make a Date to 1, 
rn mail, and the others on the first day of each month. 
co desire to get back numbers at subscription rates. For a short time we shall continue to send 
sample copies of the subscription edition to any address for 25 cents 


, for pounds, shillings, and pence, 
ints, as well as a variety of 


p No. 3, Practical 
No. 4, Easy Problems for Young 
ese books have met with wonderful oueeens. 
un- 


cents each, and be considered cheap. 
ne is to pay 50 cents each for 
for the subscription editions. 
and get four or five manuals by 
You must subscribe now, if 


each. No. 5 will be worth the 


Get two teachers to subscribe with you, — 
lar each. 


to secure these 


Price, $1.00. 


Important Books 
— ON — 


Classical Literature. 


HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of 
Marcus Aurelius. With Chronological 
Tables, ete., for the Use of Students. By 
T. M.A. Crown 
octavo, $2.50. 


Mr. Cruttwell’s book is written throughout from 
a purely literary point of view, and the aim has 
been, without sacrificing essential information, to 
avoid tedious and trival details. The result is a 
volume not only suited for the student, but re- 
markably readable for all who possess any inter- 
est in the subject. 
THE N.Y. NATION —* Mr. Cruttwell has given us 
a genuine history of Roman Literature, not merely a 
descriptive list of authors and their productions, but 
a well elaborated portrayal of the suggestive stages in 
the intellectual development of the Romans, and the 
various forms of expression which these took in 
literature.” 

THE LONDON ATHENAUM., — Mr. Cruttwell 
has done areal service to all students of the Latin 
language and literature. . . . Full of good scholar- 


ship and good criticism.” 


HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE, 


From the Earliest Period to the Death ot 
Demosthenes. By Franx Byron 
ons, M.A., Tutor in the University of 
Durham. Crown octavo, $2.50. 


The reader who is anxious to gam a sound 
knowledge of the literature of classic Greece will 
find Mr. Jevons’s book thorough going and accu- 
rate. The author goes into detail with sufficient 
fullness to make the history complete, bat he 
never loses sight of the commanding lines along 
which the Greek mind moved, and a clear under- 
standing of which is necessary to every intelligent 
student of universal literature. 

LONDON SPECTATOR .— “ It is beyond all ques- 
tion the best history of Greek Literature that has 
hitherto been published.” 

CHICAGO ADVANCE, —“ With sueh a book as 
this within reach there is no reason why any intelli- 
gent English reader may not get a thorough and com- 
prehensive insight into the spirit of Greek literature, 
of its historic development, and «f its successive and 
chief masterpieces, which are here so finely charac- 
terized, analyzed, and criticised.” 


These books wi/l be supplied to Teachers at SpectAL RATES. Correspondence is solicited 
in reference to examination copies and terms of introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubiishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York, 


Holiday 


1. For one new subscription 
($2.50) we will send,— 


THE “SWANEE RIBBER.” 
Foster. Exquisitely illustrated. 
wood or monkey grain. 


Any Volume of Hoveuton, Mirriin, & 
Co.’s elegant Epition oF 
AMERICAN Ports (price, $1.75 each). 


ALDRICH’S (Thos. Bailey) POEMS, With 
Portrait and Eleven Illustrations. 286 pp. 

EMERSON’S (Ralph Waldo) POEMS. With 
Portrait. 315 pages. 

HOLMES’S (Oliver Wendell) Poems, With 
Portrait, Eleven Illustrations, Index, and 
Notes. 357 pages. 

LARCOM’S (Lucy) Poems, With Portrait 
and El®en Lilustrations. 321 pages. 

LONGFELLOW’S (Henry Wadsworth’s) 
Poems. With Portrait, Eleven Illustra- 
tions, Index, and Notes. 492 pages. 

LONGFELLOW’S (Henry Wadsworth ) 
Christus. A Mystery, comprising The 
Divine Tragedy, The Golden Legend, and 
the New England Tragedies; completing 
the edition. With Twelve Illus. .560 pp. 

LOWELL’S (James Russell) Poems, With 
Portrait and Eleven Illustrations. 422 pp. 

WHITTIER’S (John Greenleaf) Poems. 
With Portrait and Eleven Illustrations. 
478 pages. 

MEREDITH'S (Qwen) Poems. With Por- 
trait and Sixteen [llustrations, with Index. 
406 pages. 

TENNYSON’S (Alfred) Poems, With Por- 
trait, Index, and 60 Illustrations. 789 pp. 


For other conditions see the 


HOLIDAYS ONLY. 


Address 


ery 


The loveliest gift-book of the season. 


* Gift * Books! 


se HERE IS THE TEACHER'S OPPORTUNITY | 


to the Journal of Educatiom 


By Steruex 
Quarto, full gilt, cloth, ivory finish, imitation 


Price, $1.50. Ticknor & Co. 
Or, “OLD KENTUCKY HOME.” Ivorine, fully illustrated. Ticknor & Conspany. 
OR 


Any one of Lex & Sueparn's cele- 
brated ILtustRATED Hymns, 
Sones, AND Porms, 


IN 
ELEGANT 
ENGLISH 

SEAL 
BINDINGS, 
FULL 
GILT, 
as per 
following 


last : 


Nearer, My God, to Thee. 

Ring Out, Wild Bells. 

Rock of Ages. 

The Lord is My Shepherd, 

My Faith Looks ap to Thee. 
Home, Sweet Home. 

Curfew Must Not Ring To-night. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 

That Glorious Song of Old, 


Journal of Dec. 1, page 337. 
aid. Remember this offer is good for the 


ww A the above premiums will be sent you, postp 
Soe Send in your orders at once, and they will be promptly filed. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Srreet, Boston, 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title, Aut Publisher. Price 
Andrews Fowler & Wells Co, N Y, 

Girls. - - Alcott Roberts Bros, Boston, 1 25 
Boston, i 80 
The Fortunes of the Faradays. - - 

Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters, - - Mc aster Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, : 4 

oer Little Lady Six Hundred Years Ago. - . Holt Robert Carter & Bree +4 
Andy Merrigan’s Great Discovery. Allen D Appleton & Co, 
Round Top and Square Top. - - - - Baker Cong 8 8 & Pub Co, Boston, ae 
Engravings on Wood. . - - - Harper & Bros, Ny, 
Mitchell JB Lippineott Co, Phila, 1 50 
A Sentimental Journey Through Fiar nd Italy. Sterne 
The Queen's Empire. - - - - Moore 
Questions ef the Day. ‘The Old South and the New. Kelley G P Putnam's Sons, N ¥ 1 25 
. 
Charles Scribner's Sons,NY, 4 00 
In Realms of Gold. - - - : Kenyon Cassell & Co, NY, 1 00 
Paradise: A novel. e Bryce Fank & Wagnalls, N Y, 25 
The Count of Monte Christo. - Dumas Geo Routledge & Sons, NY, a | +4 
Studies in Civil Government. - Mowry Silver, Rogers, & Co, 
WaBuished World Parker James Pott & Co, N Y, 1 50 


Unfinished Worlds: A Study in Astronomy. - 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Tue volume for 1887, known throughout all 
newspaperdom as N. W. Ayer & Sons’ American 
Newspaper Annual, contains a carefully prepared 
list of all newspapers and periodicals published in 
the United States and Canada, with valuable in- 


formation regarding their circulation, issue, date 
of establishment, political or other distinctive 
features, and advertising rates, together with the 
population of the cities and towns, as well as of 
the counties in which they are published; also 
names of editors and publishers, and street ad- 
dresses in cities of 50,000 inhabitants and upwards ; 
a list of all newspapers of the United States and 
Canada which insert advertisements, arranged by 
counties, with a description of each state, terri- 
tory, and county in the United States, giving the 
location, area, character of surface and soil, chief 
products and manufactures, forming a valuable 
guide to the judicious placing of any line of adver- 
tising ; a list of all press and editorial associations 
of the United States and Canada, with their offi- 
cers; also separate lists of all religious and agri- 
cultural publications, the various class publica- 
tions, and all newspapers published in foreign lan- 
guages, omitting those which do not insert adver- 
tisements. This work is indispensable to all who 
seek to place announcements and advertisements 
intelligently. ‘The care and labor of preparing 
such a volume is great, and shows the fidelity of 
Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son to their business in- 
terests. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
Un1Ion HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

ral Depot. 

600 Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


Wr have just received the Holiday Bulletin of 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston and New York. 
It announces a literary feast for Christmas and 
New Year’s such as never before has been offered 
to the lovers of good books, even by this great 
publishing house. The Vision of Sir Launfal, 
which is one of the most noteworthy of James 
Russell Lowell’s poems, is admirably adapted, by 
its character and the beauty of the illustrations of 
its significant passages. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales has been brought out in quarto form, uni- 
form with the holiday edition of his Wonder 
Book, illustrated by F, S, Church. For the 
Tanglewood Tales, Mr. George Wharton Edwards 
has made thirty pictures, large and small, repre- 
senting ‘‘ Cadmus Throwing the Rock,’’ ‘ The 
Battle of the Giants,’’ ‘‘ Theseas Trying to Lift 
the Rock,’’ ‘* King Picus Leaped down from the 
Bough of the Tree,’’ and other scenes. They are 
beautiful, or fanciful, or grotesque, as the subject 
demands, and are worthy of these exquisite Tales. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, having been printed and 
illustrated in almost every other ible way, now 
appears in a a small, oblong folio decorated with 
leaves of the Acadian forests, reproduced in the 
varied beauty of their autumnal colors. Mrs. 
Whitney offers a new book of ms which she 
calls Bird Talk, in which the owl, the chickadee, 
the quail, and other familiar birds talk after 
their kind, Mrs. Whitney acting as their interpre- 
ter. The Book of the Tile Club must not be 
overlooked, sumptuous in all its mechanical fea- 
tures, and containing a large number of pictures 
by the famous Tile Club of New York, which 
embraces many of the most eminent American 
artists. In biographical books the list is very 
rich, including Mr. Cabot’s Memoir af Ralph 
Waldo Emerson ; Moses Coit Tyler's Ligh of Pat- 
rick Henry; the Memoir of O. M. Mitchell, the 
famous astronomer; the Life of Henry Clay, by 
Hon. Carl Schurz; Life and Correspondence of 
Louis Agassiz, Teacher, by Mrs. Agassiz, —a 
book no teacher can do without. Life of Bayard 
Taylor, by Mrs. Taylor and Mr. Scudder; Lewes’ 
Story of Goethe's Life ; and many others. 

In poetry, novels, short stories, criticism, relig- 
ious books, juveniles, the Bulletin is very full and 
attractive. They also publish eight beautiful cal- 
endars for 1888, with selections from Browning, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Mrs. Whitney, and Whittier. The selections are 
bound in cloth, so that when the year is ended a 
book of choice passages from a favorite author re- 
mains for permanent keeping. Send for this hol- 


|iday Bulletin at once, before you make your pur- 
chases for the season. It includes the best stand- 
ard and popu'ar to ks singly or in sets. Address 
4 Park street, Bosiun, or 11 East 17th street, New 
York. 


Mr. M. T. DENNIS, well known as the genial 
New England manager of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way, now devotes himself exclusively to the inter- 


ests of Dennis’ California Excursions, which will 
commence Wednesday, the 14th inst., running 
semi-monthly trips from New England to the Pa- 
cific Coast. The excursions will go by way of 
Niagara, and each party will be accompanied 
through by an experienced conductor, who will 
look after the comfort and pleasure of the a 
gers. Mr. Dennis’ Boston office is at 280 Wash- 
ington Street. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘*I was in Nashville, Tenn., a few days 
ago,’’ writes a correspondent of Harper's Maya- 
zine, ‘‘and heard a colored preacher describe the 
rainbow in the following language: ‘ You will 
observe, my breddren, dat de rainbow is composed 
of all colors except white. Dere ain’t no white in 
it. Derefor de rainbow is & bow of promise for 
the colored race. Perhaps you don’t know how de 
rainbow is made. I'll tell you, and I want you to 
remember it. De sky comes down an’ scoops up 
de water from de ocean, de winds blow it over on 
de land, an’ den de ’lectricity disintegrates de 
water, an’ de rain comes down before de sun, an’ 
in dis way the rainbow am formed,’ ’’ 


Facrs Worth KNow1na.—In all diseases of 
the nasal mucous membrane the remedy used must 
be non irritating. The medical profession has 
been slow to learn this. Nothing satisfactory can 
be accomplished with douches, snuffs, powders, 
syringes, astringents, or any similar application, 
because they are all irritating, do not thoroughly 
reach the affected surfaces, and should be aban- 
doned as worse than failures. A multitude of 
persons who have for years borne all the worry 
and pain that catarrh can inflict, testify to radical 
— permanent cures wrought by Ely’s Cream 


— They have just put up an epitaph in one of 
the London cemeteries which equals in pith and 
exactitude anything of the olden times. Over the 
grave of a dentist there run the lines: 

‘* View this gravestone with all gravity 
J. is filling his last cavity.”’ 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it —— natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.” It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
- relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, wMether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Who Wrote the Most ? Warren wrote ‘‘Now 
and Then’’; Bulwer wrote ‘‘ Night and Morn- 
ing ’’ ; and Dickens wrote ‘‘ All the Year Round.”’ 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Setises of Taste 


Try the Cure. 

A particle is applied into each nostril and is - 
ble. Pri Dra by 


WANTED, 
out of to ite us. We 
ucements in connection with our 
zine, Cus. TRAINOR, Station D, New York P. O. 


‘Acme Stationery @ 
59 Duane St., New York, 


nd Pa er Co. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN 


WRITING TABLETS, 


TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 


DRAWING TABLETS, 


QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


ges Send for Price Lists. 


REAGINGS 


RECITATIONS | 


AND 
PLAYS 
COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 
240 Pages, only 30 Cts. 


is now ready. It contains much original matter, 

—— two capital new Farces), embracing 

ENTIMENT, PaTHos, Humor, CHARACTER AND 

Dramatic Sketcues, Diarect, Rericious anv 

Temperance Reapincs, Diacccves,—in fact just what you are look- 

ing for to make up a first-class Lyceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 

tion, Church Sociable or Parlor Theatrical. Price, 30 cents. Ask your 

Bookseller for No 27, or send price to 2 

P. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Club Rates and List or Contents of all the Numbers sent rrez. 
Every Number different. Nothing repeated. Get the full set. 


No ?/ of Garrett’s “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Series 
' 


Clubbing List for 1887---88, 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


FOR — 


TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS, CLUBS. 


Save Money by subscribing through this Agency for your periodicals for the coming year. 
Any person, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various magazine, can do so through 
us at the greatest economy of time and expense. The only condition is, to order two or more maga- 
zines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 

The following list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and newspapers which we can 
supply at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any periodicals at any time, 
and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary club discount. 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


Suoscription Our 
Price. 


American Agriculturist é ° 
American Journal of Philology, . 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, . 
California Teacher, > 
Canada Ed. Monthly, 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, . 

Little Folks, .. 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 
Common 8choo! Education, . 
Contemporary Review (N, 
Demorest’s Magazine, 
Eclectic Magazine, . 
Educational Journal of Virginia, « 
Edinburgh Review (N. Y. ag 


Eng Ed), 
Fortnightly Review ths reprint), 
Harper’s M zine, 
Household, 


Illinois School Journal e 
Indiana School Jou ‘ 
Intelligence, 
ournal o: ulative Philoso: 
Laws ot Life 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, . 
Popular Monthly, 
Pleasant Hours, 


Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, . 
Magazine of 
New Princeton Review, oie 
Nineteenth Century (N. Y. reprint), 


No. Carolina Teacher, . ° 
North American Review e 
Oto Monthiy, 
ur Little Men a 
Our Little Ones, ° 
Overland Monthly, . . . 
pone. Journal, . 
olitica epce Quarter! ° 
Popular Science Monthly.’ . 


'Y. reprint) 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


Subseription Our 


"vice. Club Rates. 
me 55°*| Popular Science News, . 00 90 
275 | Popular Educator, . 1 00 20 
3 Princeton Review, . ° ° 3 00 2 75 
Quarterly Review (Eng. Ed), 4 00 3 50 
2 School Education, .  . 1 00 90 
Science and Education, . 1 50 1 35 
1 Scribner’s . é e 3 00 2 85 
1 Shakespcariana, 1 50 1 40 
3 Swiss Cross 1 50 1 35 
St. Nicholas, . e 3 00 2 75 
Treasure Trove, 1 00 30 
Van Nestrand’s Engineering Mag., 5 00 4 50 
Wide Awake, . ‘ 2 40 2 26 
Western Journal of Education, . 1 00 90 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
ubscrt Our 
Price. Club Rates 
Advance, . $. $2 


A nerican, > 2 50 
Christian Register. . 

Critic, ‘ ° 
Educational News, . 
Educational Weekly, _. 
Educational Weekly (Toronto), . 
Golden Rule, . 


Harper’s Bazar 
Young People 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, ‘ 
Indepeudent, 

Atteil's Livin 
Nature (Weekly), . 

ribune eek! 
Presbyterian, . 
Public Opinion, 
Scientific American, 

Supplement, 


Both to one address, 
Sunday School Times. . 

Youth's Companion (new), only . 


We also suppl educational i 
me: way tied be books, periodicals, and papers published in America, England, 


Correspondence solicited with teachers and all members of Reading Circles. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerser Sr., Boston, Mass. 
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_ and the career of Stanley, especially in his last great 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The December issue of Harper's Magazine isa 
rich Christmas number, full of entertaining reading 
and sumptuous illustrations. Every article and story 
is complete in itself, and there is a profusion of illus- 
trated short stories. The Christmas idea predom- 
inates throughout in a most attractive form. The 


leading article is on “ Old Garden Flowers,” by F. W. 
Burbidge, of the Dublin Botanical Gardens, and is 
enhanced [by Alfred Parsons’ faithful illustrations. 
* Pauline Pavlovna” is a powerful dramatic poem by 
T. B. Aldrich, the scene of which is laid in a Russian 
masquerade ball. Reinhart illustrates the critical 
points of the plot by two full-page drawings. The 
most signal feature of the number ts a colored plate 
of American gems, illustrating an important article 
on “ Precious Stones in the United States,” by Geo. 
F. Kunz. Will Carleton contributes a vigorous poem 
called “The Convict’s Christmas Eve,” which is il- 
lustrated by Gilbert Gaul. A poem by Harriet Lewis 
Bradley on “ Anthony of Padua” is accompanied by 
an engraving by Closson from Murillo’s painting of 
that subject. There are also short poems by An- 
drew Lang and William Black. Mr. Howells’ farce. 

Five O'clock Tea” is a fresh, sparkling dialogue of 
the characters already familiar to the readers of 
“The Register,” “The Elevator,” The Garroters,” 
and * The Mouse Trap,” and is illustrated by Rein- 
hart. The usual variety of attractions in the depart- 
ments assumes a bounteous holiday character. The 
Easy Chair and Editor’s Study are dressed in a new 
suit of larger type, like the body of the magazine. 
The Christinas Reminiscences of Mr. Curtis are an 
extremely pleasing discourse. Mr. Howells contin- 
ues his discussions upon the criterion of true litera- 
ture. Mr. Warner offers some quaint suggestions 
concerning Christmas attentions to the rich. The 
Drawer contains also a long contribution from Mark 
Twain, in the form of “A Petition to the Queen of 
England,” and a humorous illustrated musical drama 
by Edward Everett Hale. 


-- The December number of the Atlantic Monthly 
comes freighted with a very rich table of contents, 
and the prospectus for 1888 gives promise of even 
better literary variety than ever before. It will con- 
tain in addition to the best short stories, sketches, 


essays, poetry, and criticism, three serial stories: 
“The Aspen Papers,” in three parts, by Henry 
James; ‘ Yone Santo: A Child of Japan,” by Edward 
H. House, who has lived many years in Japan, and 
in this story will describe the life, character, and 
customs of the Japanese; and * the Whir!l- 
wind,” by Charlies Egbert Craddock. here will be 
six papers on the ‘‘ American Revolution,” by John 
Fiske; ** Boston Painters and Paintings,” by Will- 
jam H. Downes; “Tiree Studies of Factory Life,” 
by L. C. Wyman, author of “ Poverty Grass”; Occa- 
sional poems, by John G. Whittier; Essays and poems, 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes; Occasional papers, by 
James Russeli Lowell. Contributions may be ex- 
pected from Charles Eliot Norton, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Charlies Dudley Warner, E. C. 
Stedman, J. P. Quincy, Harriet W. Preston, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Henry Cabot Lodge, Edith M. Thomas, 
Horace E, Scudder, George E. Woodberry, George 
Frederic Parsons, Lucy Larcom, Celia Thaxter, John 
Srerounhs. and many others. A fine steel portrait 
of Miss Murfree will appear in the January number. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich is the accomplished editor. 
Terms, $4.00 a year, postage free. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— The leading article in The Eclectic for December 
is from the pen of Prof. Freeman, the great English 
historian, and is from the pages of the Contemporary 
Review. It discusses one of the vexed educational 
questions of the hour, and the other problems re- 


lated thereto. Dr. Fothergill’s article on “ The 
Effects of Town Life on the Human Body,” is of 
striking interest. Avother paper, which isa continu- | 
ation, 1s Mr. W. H. Mallock’s third article on **Weaith | 
andthe Working Classes.” full of suggestiveness and | 
pungent expression. W. L. Courtney has a critical 
study of *' Pascal,” as an exponent of the tendencies 
of philosophical doubt, which will present the great 
Frenchman to many readers in a new light. The 

leasant essay ‘ In Praise of the Country,” by H. D. 
Wrraiil. will evoke sympathetic study from thousands 
of readers who are interested in country hfe. The 

aper entitled ‘* The Cause of Character,” from Corn- 

il, is « suggestive if inadequate examination of a 
very obscure problem. “ The Women of Chivalry,” 
by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, - racy and agreea le 
sketch ; and * The Experi s of an English Engi- 
neer on the Congo,” will be found attractive by all 
those who have been drawn to African Exploration 


enterprise. The shorter papers are There isa 
long and striking ballad poem, calied “ Alfred the 
Hero King,” and some clever if melancholy verses 
by a Japanese poet, published under the head of 
“Wordsworth and Japan.” E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond 
Street, New York. Terms, $5 per year; single num- 


— The Forum, for December, edited by Lorettus 
8. Metcalf, has ten articles of marked ability, upon 
themes of great national interest. The Fisheries 
Question is reviewed by Prof. Freeman Snow; John 


A. Kasson presents “The Western View of the 
Tariff.” “ Refunding the Public Debt” is discussed 
by Prot. Henry C. Adams; Murat Halsted treats of 

The Nullifiers of the Constitution "; Rev. Thomas 
Hill, D.D., continues the valuable series of “ Books 
That Have helped Me”; “ Trish Agitation in Amer- 
ica” is considered in an able paper by A. Lawrence 
Lowell; “« Arguments for the Unseen” are resented 
by Prof. H. W. Parker; James Parton unfolds from 
his standpoint “ The Issue next year”; President 
5. C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, gives a timely 
on “College Disturbances,” and suggests that 
f all educational influences prove ineffectual, the 
law must be the educator, and wisel Says that “‘the 
application of the remedy in a few fasteneus would 
render further copie unnecessary.” Frances 
E. Willard, out of the fullness of her experience 
discusses ** Wofnan and the Temperance Question,’ 
and Park Benjamin concludes with an article on 
‘Communication at Sea.” The systems suggested 
by science are explained. New York: The Forum 
. nies Co. Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents per 


—The December Magazine of Art has an attract- 
ive full-page frontispiece,—an etching by J. Dobie, 
of the painting by Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., entitled 


“Fleeced.” The articles are “Seymour Lucas,” by 
Edinund Gosse, with a portrait of the artist and en- 
gravings of his pictures. “The Harbors of New 
Zealand,” by Stephen with five admira- 
ble illustrations; ‘* Studies of English Costumes,” by 
Richard Heath, with five illustrations; “ Irish Types 
and Traits,” by Katharine Tynan. with three illus- 
trations by H. Helmick; “The English School in 
Peril,” by Ernest Chesneau; ‘‘ Exmoor,” by Hon. 
John Fortescue, with seven illustrations; A poem, 
* Love and Death,” by E. F. Strange; The Chronicle 
of Art, and American Art Notes. The full-page 
illustrations are “Adam and Eve,” by Frank Dicksee, 
and “ The Latest Scandal.” by Seymour Lucas. This 
is the opening number of Vol. XI.. and gives promise 
of a volume of rare excellence. Price, $3.50 a year; 
single numbers, 35 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 


— Scribner's Magazine for December, Christmas 
number, appears with a cover of exquisite beauty. 
It contains illustrated articles of rare excellence. 
Many of the designs are of a superior character, and 
executed with wonderful distinctness. The descrip- 
tive text blends instruction with valuable informa- 
tion, which makes it a most charming Christmas 
number. The poems are not only good, but exceed- 
ingly appropriate for the season. The tail pieces and 
nitials are from artistic drawings of great excellence 
and beauty. We congratulate the publishers upou 
the marvelous, and almost unprecedented success of 
this new magazine. It has won its way by force of 
its originality, and by the superiority of its illustra- 
tions. Price only $3.00a year; single numbers 25 
cents. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


—The Homiletic Review, one of the best planned 
and most ably conducted magazines for preachers, 
gives a fine array of articles in its December issue. 


There are papers by Phillip Schaff, D.D., LUD. ; 
Rev. Charles Haddon Spurgeon; Frances E. Willard; 
A. J. T. Behrends, D.D.; W. Ormiston, D.D., LL.D. ; 
Arthur T. Pierson, D.D.; and many other able writ- 
ers. The well-conducted departments are as usual 
full of practical suggestions. All Christian workers 
will be interested and profited by this monthly. 


— Among the holiday magazines for little folks, we 
have seen none more attractive than Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery. The stories and illustrations are 


wonderfully charming, and will go seralent to the ju 
venile heart. This beautiful monthly has its corps 


bers, 45 cents. 


of special writers and artists; and all it contains is 
fresh, vomyry f and will please and cultivate the class 
for whom itis designed, The Russeil Pub. Co. Sub- 
scription, $1.50 a year. 


— Robert Louis Stevenson is settled for the winter 


in his Adirondack mountain home, where he is busily 
his series of articles for Scribner's Mag- 
az 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum, for December; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for December; 
terms, $500 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

St. Nicholas, for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

The Eclectic epeene, for December; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: E. R. Pelton. 

Notes and Queries, for December; terms, oe 
year. Manchester, N. H.: S.C. & L. M. Gould. 

The American Magazine, for December; $3 00a 
year. New York: The American Magazine Co. 

The Homiletic Review, for December; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. b 
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Bind your Journals, and so Preserve them 


for Future 


Reference. 


We are prepared to furnish subscribers of the JouRNAL or Epucation with 


Universal 
Binder. 


Aand C are the two covers separated 
4-cover shows the paper filed on the wires, and 
the back or flap (8) which forms the back of 

the book 
C-cover has a metal hinge or clamping-bar, perfo- 
rated for the wires, with lugs to hold the wires 
Sen ant down, and a pocket for the back to 

e inte. 


B Cc 


complete book, made without the ob- 
bal ng back of other 
k (B), when in the pocket, forms 4 com 
bese 9 mith one sheet or thickness of paper placed 
in the Binder. 
The wires are toughened by a process and will not 
break. 


con that i i all others, inasmuch as 
We feel confident in ayin Tue UNIVERSAL BINDER is superior to ers, inasmuc 
it is pa a mere aa for holding papers temporarily, but is intended for binding and keeping in a 


form copies of the Journal as they come to hand. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” is stam in 


on each binder. J@™ Price to our subscribers only $1.25. 


NEW 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Sr., Boston, 


Geachers’ Anencies. 


GQeachers’ Agencies. 


BUSHEL-BASKETS could be filled with testimonials 
like the following. (if they were 
painted in large letters on manilla paper) at any rate, we 
have received a good many of them :— 


From H. BE. Shumway, Mexico. 

Twice I have applied to you for a position as teacher, 
and have found you promet in your attention to your 
applicants.—J/uly 6, 1887. 

From A. D. Collins, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

I have been elected principal of the graded school at 
Williamaville, salary, #700, and have contracted for one 
ear. I thank you very much for the work you have 
me for me, and am perfectly satisfied with your man- 
ner of conducting business.— Aug. 23. 1887. 
SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY 
W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Fort PLAIN, N. Y., May 17, 1887. 

I have engaged teachers through the Union Teachers 
Agency several times within the past eight years, and 
have found in all cases that at pains were ga 
this agency to supply me with exactly what I wanted. 
My dealings with the firm have been 

. F. Pa 
_— Pres’t Clinton Liberal Institute. 
z FreponiA, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1887. 

. Kerr, 
“Please pt m 4 ~ yous untiring ef- 
‘or locating me in so pleasant a . 
Yours, A Sua TTUOCK. 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK CO., 
7 Tremont Piace (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. W. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this affice. 


ane TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Ascistan, Tutors, and Gov- 


ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
snends good schools to parents. Call en or ad 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

RIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND ; great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 
R. E. AVERY, 


NEW YORK CITY.” 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. St., N.Y. 


KINDERGARTEN | 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience, 

For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. (tf) 
Oy SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RuaGvEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Caamnistey, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


EXCH 


Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. e 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont St. 1265 Nicollet Ave. 
Studio Bullding, BOSTON. POLIS, MINN, 
Good teachers rece Jed to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


SOUTHERN 


weavern SCHOO! Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, 1679 St. (Deacon House 


H. BARTLETT, cil 


ORMAL SCHOOL 

circulars, ress 

=e ‘Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ul if _ For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, addres? 1+. RusSELL, Prinetpal. 
HOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Stars NORMAL 80 


For Ladies only. 
Principal, 
TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course schoois 


A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 
By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THOS. CHARMBURY. 


OURSE consists of four books in the Tonic 
Notation. Book I. covers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; Book IL., the Third Step; Book IIL., the 
Fourth Step; Book IV., the Fifth Step. 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
45 cents. 

SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
on the same musical topics, using dif- 
ferent exercises, and teaching the 8 Notation on 
a true educational basis. 

ic Sol-fa Method and Nota’ s making 
aaa oeeens in America. and these books are be- 
coming quite pol they having been 

d ‘or 
prendress . GILSON , 159 St., Boston. 


Gover Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
N 4 to seeking teachers. 
ister at once. ress 
_ Miss RANNIE 8S. BURROUGH 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


Never 100 Late t0 Register 


— IN THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


The summer is ended, but many schools all over 
the nation, are yet unprovided for. The demand 


for good teachers is constant, not a week during 
the whole year when calls do not come to this 
office; and, at this season especially, the demand 
is urgent, and must be met promptly. The calls 
inclade the Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, Un- 
graded (normal graduates preferred) ; High School, 
— principals and assistants; Classical, — ancient 
es modern; Literature, (college positions) ; 
Music,—vocal and instrument; Elocution, Draw- 
ing (college graduates, ially from Wellesley 
and Smith, preferred). ow is the time to regis- 
ter to secure positions, both regular and accidental. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Burean of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 
NEW TESTIMONIALS. 
« cellent Bureau of Educa 
I ciscular and blank form of application, 
with a view to registering with you.” . E. K. 
ficient ice, which 
ever efficient service, 
have learned to bealways reliable 
and trustworthy.” . M. F. 
ition here which 
sid with m ere 
herewith hand you draft for 
he commission due you. cygekieg To" n for 
your efficient services. Iam, Yours A J. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
fortable ind n the 
for ine in this college, take this opportu- 


efficie . W. 


NEW ENG. PUB. COMPANY’S 
READ Clubbing List, on page 354. 


pity to thank you, once more, your fidelit get 
| mey.”” F. 
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JOURNAL OF ED 


UCATION. 


Vol. XXVI—No. 22. 


APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT~-BOOK 


The Elements of Political Economy. 


WITH SOME APPLICATIONS TO 
By J. LAURENCE 


THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
LAUGHLIN, Pb.D., 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. 


This book addresses itself to the task of presentin 
The main topics are treated ; 


les of political economy. 
oO effort is made to produce a detailed and exhausti 


Free Trade and Protection, Bi-metalism, U 
Labor Question, Co-operation,and other leading qu 
i2mo, 363 pages. 

Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers, 
Send for 


nited States Notes, Banking, the N 
estions of the day are treated ina brief and simple manner. 


Introduction price, $1.20. 
for examination, on receipt of the introduction price. 


full descriptive circulars of the series of “ Science 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


in a plain and simple form, the elementary rinet- 
the fundamental principles are emphasized ; but 
Socialism, Taxation, the National Debt, 


ve treatise. ‘ i 
oN ational Banking System, the 


Teat-Books.’ 
oston, Chicago, 


How York, an Francisco. 


Atlanta, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
AGENCY FOR 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S. Dr. SAU VEUR’S, PRor. WE NCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Broadway 
CLARK & MAYNARD, *"! 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Leighton’s History o ome ; 
New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hatchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
American and European authority as the best of all 
Natural methods. 

FRENCH : First book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit., 50 
cts. Second book, $1.00... GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, $1.00. Sold 
by BeRviTz & Co., 23 West 23d St., New York, and C. 
SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction toteachers, sample p 
count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23 
Street, New York. 


es, dis- 
est 23d 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 
By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School.” 
*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
OR 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


PAYSON, SCRIBNER’S 


CAREFUL 
SELECTIONS 


STEEL 


FOREICN 
NUFACTURE 


PENS 


No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross | 


No. 115, School, .. . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 


and 


dura 


Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 cts 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 cTs. 


CowWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
15 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 
CROCKER’S Method of Teaching Geography. 
By LUCRETIA CROCKER, Supervisor of Boston 
Publie Schools, “25° 
PHILIPS’ Historical Readers. 


FoR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
HOYT-WARD CYCLOPEDIA 
OF QUOTATIONS. 
20,000 Quotations---50,000 Lines of Concordance. 
Royal 8vo ; over 900 pp. Cloth, $5.00. 

N.Y. Herald: “ By long; Oliver Wendell Holmes : 
odds, the best book of quo-|‘A massive and teeming 
tations in existence.” | volume.” 

U.S. SenatorEdmunds:| Prose and Poetry: “ Of 
The most complete and |rare value.” 


best work of the kind.” 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


No. 1. Stories from English History, - - .35 

“ 2. Early England, to the Year 1154, - .40 

3. Middle 1154 to 1603, - - 60 

“ 4. Modern ~ 1603 to 1884, - - .60 
WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 
By Rey. J. G. Woop, M.A. 

FIRST READER, - - - - - - - .24 

New School Aids will assisti 
contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit 


cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 
mottoex; price per set #1; half set 10S cards &«. Large set samples 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- 
ers’ school supplies 2e. Price list and few samples free: all post- 
paid by mail. Postaze stamps taken. Please send a trial order. 


A. J. FOUCIT & CO., WARREN, PA. 
LISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, 


Rite 
354. 


Boston, on page ¢ 


the Clubbing List of the NEW ENGLAND 


WHITTIER’S 


BIRTHDAY, 


December 17. 
In carrying out Mr. Hoar’s idea of especially honoring the venerable poet on his birthday, the Essex- 


club passed the following at Boston, Saturday. 
Resolved, That we suggest to the schools 

17th of December to the honor of John G. 

year, it being the 80th anniversary of his birth. 


Whittier, and that the day be considered the Whi 


of Massachusetts that they devote a portion of the 
er day of the 


The suggestions will no doubt be cordially adopted throughout the state.—The Springfield Republican. 
Material for the celebration on Dec. 17, 1887, of the 80th anniversary 


of the birth of JOHN G 


American Authors and their Birth- 
Days. Programmesand Suggestions for the Cele- 
bration of the Birthdays of Authors. With a Rec- 
ord of Four Years’ Work in the study of Ameri- 
can Authors. By ALFRED 8S. Rog, Principal of 
the High School, Worcester, Mass. 

An extra number of the Riverside Literature Series 
15 cents net. 

The part of this book which relates to Whittier 
contains eight Programmes, a chronological list of 
the events of his life, and a description of books to 
be consulted in preparing a sketch of his life. 
Whittier Leaflets. With a Biographical 

Sketch, and fifty-five illustrations. 12mo, 112 pages, 

paper covers, 24 cents; bound in cloth, 48 cents. 


REENLEAF WHITTIER. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: NO, 4. 
Whittier’s Snowbound and Among 
the Hills. With Notes. 15 cents. 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: No. 5. 
Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler 
Keezar, Maud Muller, and OTHER POEMS. 
With a Portrait, a Biographical Sketch, and Notes. 
15 cents. 
MODERN CLASSICS : No. 4. 
Whittier’s Snow Bound; Tent on 
the Beach; FAVORITE POEMS. 32mo, 274 pages. 
School Edition, 40 cents. 
Whittier Portraits. The Atlantic Life 
Size Portrait. 85 cents toteachers. Steel Engray- 
ings, 9x 12 inches, 25 cents; India-paper impres- 
sions, 75 cents; Etching, 9x12 inches, 25 cents; 
India-paper impressions, 75 cents. 


A Four-page Biographical Sketch of Whittier with a Portrait and cut of Whittier’s House, 1 cent. 


{A limited supply.) 
Any of the above publications will be sent 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO, 


to teachers, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No. 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Music in Schools. 


EXERCISES, get Bartley’s 

Son for the school, by J. D. 

ARTLEY, of Bridgeport. A selection of appropriate 
hymns of an unsectarian character, carefu y - 
fied and set to popular and “ singable Tunes, or 
opening and closing exercises, together with a col- 
lection of Part Songs and Glees by the best masters, 
for entertainments and other special occasions. 
Price, 60 cents. 

OR SONG LESSONS, The National 
School Singer, by GEORGE F. Root. 
Bright, new music for the da school, embracing 
Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Study, Open- 
ing and Closing Songs; in fact, everything needed in 
the schoolroom. Price, 30 cents. 


OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION & SIGHT- 

READING, Jepson’s Music Read- 
ers. 3 Nos. By BENJAMIN JEPSON, Instructor of 
Vocal Music in the Publie Schools ef New Haven, Ct. 
Price, 50 cts. each No. 


OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vocal- 

ist, by JAMEs E, RYAN, Prin. of Publie S hool, 
Brooklyn. An introductory system of instruction 
based on the French “ Chiffre’” system with an admi- 
rable song selection and hymns for memory exercises. 
Price, 60 cents. 


OR ACADEMIES, 
technic, by U 


urnap’s Poly- 
Bomar and W. J. 
8, class- 


WETMORE. A collection of music for school 
inter- 


es, and clubs, for juvenile singing classes, and 
mediate and grammar schools. Price, 90 cents 


Do not select your Music Books without 
a wok at these books. Returnable copies for exam 
nation on application. Address 


A. BARNES & CQO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
2 Bleecker St., 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W.¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tt 


A.W. 


Faber’s 
Lead 


Pencils 
Of all Pencils, 
E. FABER’S 
Penholders and Rubber Erasers 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 
If you cannot obtain the 


FABER MAKE 


OF 
Pencils, Penholders, etc., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 
But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 


LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 
NEW A, W. BP. 


Free Hand Drawing Penoil. 
Single Samples Free. 


Address, 
8ducational De partment, 


EBERHARD FABER, 
945.547 Leark St., wx. Broadwary, 


NEw YORK CiTy. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar to 
GEO. SHERWOOD & OO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 


and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


No nicer book has appeared for a long time than 
Songs & Games for the Little Ones. 
By GERTRUDE WALKER & HARBIET S. JENKs. 

136 of the sweetest of sweet songs forthe Kin- 


30 Cents, $3 per dozen.) 

JINGLE BELLS. of he very ore 

Hymnal for Ladies Colleges. ($1.25 

fined and superior collection. 

(8 cents.) New Christ- 

good music. 
CLASSICAL PIANISP 


Any Book MAILED FoR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Contain new Carols by 
Root, Murray, Danks, 
Westendorf, Campiglio, 


nd others, together 
tha 


OR with « fino Responsive 


Service prepared by K. E. Rexford. 16 pp. elegantly 
rinted in colors. Price, Scts. each, or S0cts. a dozen 
by mail, postpaid; $4 per 100 by express not prepaid. 
NOEL A beautiful Christmas Ser- 
f ° vice, consisting of new and 
By P. F. Campiglio. fincly harmonized Carols 
interspersed throughout a most interesting set 
of Responsive Readings. Price, same as for Christ- 
mas Selections. 
TE.—Z/n the Christmas Selections" the music ts alt 
printed together after the Responsive Service, while in 
** Noel” itis interspersed throughout the Readings. 


Judge Santa Claus, 


tata by _these pular 
writers. It is of the same 
By Burnham & Root. 


scope as Santa Claus’ Mis- 
take by the same authors, 
and is both pretty and instructive. Any Sunday- 
School can give it wih good effect. an be pre- 
pared in two to three weeks’ time. rice, 30cts. 
each by mail, postpaid, 


Complete Lists 


description will be sent free to 
any address on application. 
Mention this paper. 
The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 


DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawingin Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest sible 
prices. The ve been adopted by the leading cities 


ha 

of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and epee eh: outset. 

or catalogue an culars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 

Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

79 WABASH AVENUE. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westliake’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "aps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 

For Cireulass and Pricotions Geographies, 


Kelectic Series — 


New Publications. 


Palmer’s Science of Education. 
White’s Pedagogy. By mail, 


Morris’s Scriptural Readings, 
Aborn’s Mechanical Drawing, 
Eclectic Language Lessons, 
McGuifey’s Word List, 
McGuffey’s Alternate Readers. 
Eclectic German Readers. 


White’s Monthly Record. By mail, 


Eclectic Guide to Health, (Temperance Physiology), 
The House I Live In, (Primary Temperance 


$1.17 
1.17 
48 


Introduction Price. 
-60 


30 
.60 
35 
35 
10 


By mail, 


Physiology), 


‘ Price List on application. 


Send for our Complete Catalogue and Proposition of Exchange’and Introduction Rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Pub 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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